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THE sUM OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE 


summaries gil treshby elie ticketed |r 
tha Dght of the lateer terearch, anil 
ConetTatin ye a complete and) cx haaetey p 
ic ruth of sseential fagin, an wocurste 
and up-to-date Inventury of everything 
that can pemeilidy iierest et cueceim 
a cirilice community, ie new loots 
elt: im the 25 qraluewes atl babes 
imilome 2) of THE NEW ENC 
CLO? ADIA BRITAANSICA (Vth 
Filitlan, 10] 97) tseneed bee the CA M- 
HTRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Engianel). 


The new Dlth Edition, bs ere coum: 
plitedy poblikhed) whiih tana that 
complete sated the Sl! vedanies, firenh 
from. the pres, ane meee rfotulp fet 
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(full sets of 29 volumes being now ayail- 
able for prompt shipment to fill new 
orders) has been made the occasion of the 
issue by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERS- 
ITY PRESS of an elaborate NEW 
INDIA PAPER PROSPECTUS— 


Mowhich neither cost nor effort has been spared in 
endeavuuring to present as faithful a picture as possi- 
ble of this repositury of human kniwlealye, so com- 

prehensive and therefore so difficult to describe. In the 
preparing of this specimen book the publishers have 
made selections. from hundreds of places in the 28 
volumes of the New Edition in order Wo demonstrate 
sie the sep iisclf some typical features of iis contents 
¥ the re ction of typical articles or portions of 
articles, of plates, mapa and cuts exuctly as they occur 
in the original text. "This proapectus, which is believed 
in be adequate for every ordinary pitpose of investi 
tian, tay be obtained free upon. application to t 
Cambridge University Press. 
The passages selected (19 freim among 40,000) articles) 
are tepresentative so fiir a4 limitations of space would 
permit, but it is hoped that they are sufficiently numer. 
ous, 25 well as diversified, te iustrate the universality, 
the authonty amd the comprehensivieness oF the now 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and not less —surely its 
copious human interest and reacableness 


THE QUALITY OF TH 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRIT ANNICA 


The literary charm, the rendableness, the thoroughness 
al the new Lith Falition have been rematked hundreds 
of times in w hundred diflerent ways—a tribute which 
has cone from those whe already: possess the work 
or have had access ta its volumes. “Dliese ore qualities 
calling for a first hand knowledge of ita contents, and 
perhaps they are the most inpaartant quislities tu the 
subscnber who & thinking of acquiring the work for 
genem! use in his household, and nat merely for pro 
feasienel reference. 

If the reader of thie notice verre actually int possession 
af the preant work, and were walng it constantly for 
reference, for reading, or for restarch, there would 
gradvally be impressed upon his mind a sense af 
the seope and quality of its contents. He would then 
Gone to aipprictite the inet that a certiin standard had 





heen oilméed of and had been attained—a standard 


BRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Eneyotopmctia Hritanaica Dept.) 
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‘THE INDIA PAPER PROSPECTUS OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
(NEW litn EDITION), SENT TO ANY APPLICANT, UPON REQUEST 








l64 PAGES OF SPECIMEN EXTRACTS 


The New Prospectus is printed on India 
paper (the standard material on account of Ths 
thinness, its towwhness, its opagqueness and. its 
fine printing face for the manufacture of high 
class books in which confbactness and light- 
meee are combined with durability) and this 
exemplifies the ermvenience of the India paper 
format, Iteontains: (1) 164 pages of extracts, 
each extract being prefaced by a note indicat 
ing the suthership and length of the article 
cited, and followed by a postscript showing 
the place filled by the article in the general 
echeme of the section to which it belongs, 
(2) Reproductions of 32 full-page plates 
accompanying the articles Alphabet, Ihitle, 
Habytonia aml Assyria, Aegean Civilisation, 
Cloud, Miniatures, Ordnance (2 examples), 
Greek Art (2 examples), Aeronautics, Parasitic 
Diseases, Spectrobelingraph, Ship, Roman An 
(3 examples), Woodearving, Painting (2 
exainples), Sculpture (American), Sculpoure 
(French), America, Planet, Furniture, Pal- 
acontolagry, Horse, Japanese Metal Work, 
Tapestries, Vault, Alloys, India. (3) A double- 
page map (Switmertand). (4) A angle ones 
map (U.S. History). (5) A map accor 
anying the article Polar Resions. (6) A 
fac-simile reproduction of the colour plate 








accompanying the artice Knighthood and 
Chivalry, (7) A lithographic fac-simile 
of the 20 vohimes (India paper, full exible 
shoopskin) dentonstrating the romarkable recuc- 
hen (two-thirds) in the thickness of the volumes 
due to the use of India paper. (8) A 24-page 
pamphlet which gives the history of the 
Ene hoped fritannica from its: inception in 
LFHes 1, With a description of the 
new Lith Edition, and of the service which. it 
aims to periorm—the lineal descendant of 1) 
successive und suceewsdul editions. (9) Editor- 
jal pages devoted to such subjects ns History 
and Religion, whore the exhaustive character of 
the treatment accorded seemed to call for 
upecial comment. (10) A ist of 659 among 
the 1500 contributors: from 21 countries, 
with their deprees, honours and professional 
atutua, Im addition to the extracts which 
constitute the bei ios’ of the pros 
pectiis there is provided fu tom bearing 
upon practically every tio of the work. 
Jedged simply as a book—it te Jonger then 
moet books, for these extracts. mum to some 
250,000 words—it is believed that this pros- 
pectus will prove at least as interesting and 
certainly more informing than any other work 
with which it can reasonably be Compared. 











THE QUALITY OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA—Continned from page I 


difteule of definition, but none the less unmistakable, and applcable only to the Encyclopaedia 
Hritannica, ‘To enable him, in the absence of the work itorlf, to ascertain what this standord is, 
what the eritics imply when they say that the great tradition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
during 140 years in ten successive editions has been sustained in the new lth Edition, is the 
aim of these pages of specimen extracts and editornal notes, 


‘The extracts are printed from the same type, and on the same India paper (thin, strong and 
opaque’) as the book itself. The note at the head of cach selection indicates the authorship and 
length of the article cited. The reader will be interested to observe the remarkable legibility 
) of the printed page due to the extraordi- 
a nary opaqueness of India paper (which 
—— =< is expressly imported, none being made 
7 in this country), This unique feature of 
the new Lith Edition has at a stroke trans- 
formed the Encyclopedia Britannica from 
a senes of heavy and physically repellent 
beaks to leht and attractive ones, and has 
brought it finally inte the calegory wl 
beoks which Dr. Johnson ued to say were 
the most useful—" Books that vo 
hold readily in your hand." 
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THE INDIA PAPER PROSPECTUS OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
(NEW 1litn EDITION), SENT TO ANY APPLICANT, UPON REQUEST 








TESTIMONY OF 
SUBSCRIBERS 


CW the more than 2008) 
subscnbers to the new Ency- 
clopeedin Hritannica, many, 
im both sides of the Atlantic, 
have written to the (Cambridge 
University Presa fettera of 
appreciation and congratula- 
tion. 9=‘The following extrocts 
are fram sime of the letters 
received in “umerica: 


“Trhipemashle to Linjiree on these 
volume” 

TD roa-ticnlly foolilesa.™ 

“A splenic treyelling compan: 
jan. 

“Daelivlterd with bath form and 
ie ie til. oa 

“. eupath comple of both: 
making.” 

‘The best mveetnient around 
thie borer” 

‘Acme if porfection in book- 
prea bevge.”” 

as epreceel en feel thing.” 

eA work i a clase bry tteelf.” 

“Should grace the sbelves of 
every home, office, or public Ui 
brary. 

“AMieet attractive in every way,” 

“A geting petiog mf pleiire,” 

The price ba eetaishingely Low 

“Equal to dur highest? expecta: 
t lesan" 

“AT that bt te represented.” 

Fresh, full, and @ thing of 
beanty." 

Fare in handling and sconemy 
of epece.” 

“The improvement “in glint 
be secs ba De ** 

4 Hea uty and lightness of the 
rolum=s, 

“Indispensable to every active 
teva dict” 

“4 epochal contrition to 
ieretire, 

“Eouailly Engiidh med Armei- 
con.” 

4 Awhoniehed to find all promises 
AlteleL” 

“Deolehefyl 
bone" 

“The books in theif gem form 
ay pertection.” 

+A great coodort,” 

+hihontares oof lightness andl 
emali botk:™ 

“A dally mieiectial delight.” 

+) coves fothing to bee desired.” 

‘Se complete and pel oh con. 
ithe 

1A trememcdods eden,” 
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A STORY TOLD IN FIVE PHOTOGRAPHS 





L, A page of the Encyclopardia 
Britennice tied in ty lect 


T has been said that the 
[ exptoymens of India 

paper has more than dow 
bled the usefulness of the 
Fnevyelopacdia Hritannica, 
The striking improvement {s 
the more attractive since, in 
the reduction by two-thirds of 
ite bulk and weight, the book 
lodes nothing in the legibtlity 
of its pares and omkes a clis- 
tinct gain in strenih, As a 
test of tix wearing qualities, a 
page of the new Encych> 
piedia Britannica was folded 
and tied into knots, passecl 
through a small ring, crumpled 
info a tight ball, It was 
then opened aut, when a 
few strokes froma hot iron 
brought the page back abso 


lutely to its original state, 


4, Partially emoothed cat 





= | 


Zz Passing through a Lecly’o ring 





- rumpled up in a tight hall 





a Completely Womid out 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRIT: 
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Deitel! epeni cveeliaaey bieak paper, 
cl |) ae eae meee fone Qed in jiee tel Tiara, 
Lie SF tlle ett a whith al beer 
7 feet, par ewigh Fi! fhe. 






Pinned, open Terie pepo, thse 2? wtp, 
ahora ie teat a Chie yeheeleg rnp 


os: a with of ool ‘2S coches, el 
pon, F lenaee tlm SO) Tham. 


The actual pheingeph mpridaced above shows at a gloice the rervidution made by the empleyren of Ini 
paper, and pulfickently eaplabe the fect that, of those who have already porchesed the nee Enecyclinperdis 


intone, Ao -—prictically, a ihe private owngm—hava selected the new anil compact form 
Ab ipeeene easing i house pein, 


mniploysent af India paper meanay 1. 


The 


2 TeiVides) wolpenes hylt abel slender eocueh to hele! bn the Hane! andl peal wlth plese 
Much lows strain upoo the binding (which base toagh, finalise back) and a consequent gain in wizength, 


A COMPLETE “CIRCLE OF INSTRUCTION" 


HE 1ith Edition of the Enevelopadia Brttennicu 

m OHered by. the [Press cf the Univerdiy of 
Camirnlge ge the mest euhauetive bods of smfor- 
Mithen ever jobtiehed in one work. It pirmmenta the 
fhole tury of human kmewlechjpe andl progress wp tu 
HHO, compilad by 1000) boading eocpens, echojan aod 
mpichat loan a 27 countries worklag pbimultamecunly 
anthe? the penceal directly of & pettiuanent editorial 
etal? (luomion amd Sew Vork) of (4 members. 
While the contour ma the llth Ectiiin have been 
tediwcell to the snuliest compos copaistent with 
huohiity, there hae been oo sactihee of “ Pritannica 
tigines,” cor of Lterars quality, Now - tive 
mel convenient of all encyclopedias far reference wt 
reading. the Enoprdupatilis Ertanvica is olerve all a 
book for petal wee by ihe yore, 
Speciticully, the Pith Eaition coemists of 8. vlan 
epoch (echece, corempepbedrng ALLY) rte hee, 4 CD eee, 
TK) teat illustrations, AG) fell page pints ool Oil 
mies. ‘The overbeed cost of itn poslucthon was 
Choweileat slick was albsbpees! lefope a stigle coyty 
wae duced forsale. Among the many bepress 
Ore? jueTiOune ethticus toy tee cupmiluned chetustary 
delinitiongs luleatig with technical of sckeptiie weds), 
bicgmphict af Siving celahritic m-. all conmtres, a 
cioplete history, tiinr slphalieal heakog, of 
clupepeml altiqulty, Led taper ra pander cer al) Geregeenttoata th. eet 
pels, eahanetive scoounts of all “pew” ciuntiriee, the 
int conimected history of modern Karte, datadliod and 
buthoriative articles on ivery indeetry and manila 
tite, Wh Srey metal, on erent eatitrul predict, rai 
every article of trade of any LpPonance, on every an 





anal craft, on pructically ewery plhote of modern come 
nites, trade and botiness economy, abd om ewory 
bron of etiemoe: remearch, ex phonation merit), eprint, 


A NOVEL BINDING POR THE INDIA 
PAPER VOLUMES 
Fiall Grigg wohvwt eras. agtnttoithy E'rocnh, oukt Nivea, wlll 
wn, Mad oncicre, gilt colves, delet letiereng i miben 
qual lewole, ith goede weld innkde coerern. 
ol lida E Pullithers have -perlected « mney bind 
\ ite forthe Tnilia paper. inipression of: the 
Lith ediion of the Eneyelopwdia Mpiennice 
which ban all the imetite of the previews etyha 
ge well gs the folliranig¢ : 
|. Greater Durebili¢y, The cover orp ren- 
dered partortly flesitle by a ling of calfekin, 
weet) ill thiereiioee fret Crrupe oo creck. 
Greater Pliancy, The volumes are oa flexille 
antl ‘pive” 26 though tle corers webe peaeyed 
and only the Trulia popes contenia remand 
+ Greater Porubiiity. ba the pre style an odd 
etlueie of the work cin be dlogjbile! lite @ bie: 
fine ond slipped into the cost pocket, or brio e 
tra welling bag, teas lo cescutry ob ble half-hour, 
4. Orenter Chan tt would te difficult tu 
fod 2 tater) winire plowing in reepect. of 
cv or tedtiure whut thie mebe-prey lento 
sith be naturel mop. it hee all the divtinction 
of a binding de lnwe, fig of is af ete] ariissien) 
and appropriage, (tr ts sulk only with @ hexrk- 
cake, which is injecloked) fs the perce) 
































APPLICATION FOR THE NEW INDIA PAPER PROS- 
FECTUS, 1 PAGES—POST-FREE UPON REQUEST 


i= [i peattiqtu barn of prices, ditetred paryiienia, lritkcatet, Rota. 
ing, together with the nila pet PTT poctun, will Loa tena 


fret, On 2pplicanon (o 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


(Eneypolopatio Britanvica Department) 


35 WEST M0 STRERT, SEW YORK 
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FIRST PATMENT, 3.0 


lat present low proce may the more 
A easly te afforded owing to tho knatl- 
tifion of aerial payment £500 bs all the 
immeiives outhey nisat he required, and, aliar 
the 2 wolutes have beeen: teceiwed, pichase 
pray tee cterlitiet| le mollis peyote of 
he dato amount. “The werk ta, therefore 
placed within the teach of all. Should the 
silecriber, howerer, find that it better sles 
hMi Convento To rnin pele Purchase is wy 
shore! Hine, he my do an Dy making 4, 4 
or 12 mowthly poyvietiis, ot prociically the 


caah price 
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Watch inspection statistics prove 
that over one-half the railroad men on American Rail- 
roads where official time inspection is maintained 
carry Hamilton Watches! 

Service shows, 286 Massiton Watcher hn service against 106 ther 

watehes of & American und Foreign makes. The illustration above 


is a photograph of C, & N, W. R. RK. Conductor Edward Karber of 
‘The Overtand Limited'’ who always carties a Hamilton Watch. 


The at, 
rantilton 


The Railroad Timekveper of America 
8 not made exclusively for railroad use. It simply keeps such 
positive arti continuously aCCUTILTe cme as fo he constantly in 
demand wherever exact time is a necessity. 
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Ash Your Jeweler Write for “The Timekeeper™ 

Humiiton Wateles gre mode im all etandanl Further information sboat the Aamilion 
Rises, dicloding the’“Lady Hamilton, "the “f2= | Watch i: ect forth in ai ftistroetive and intere 
stream **6—alae*" eo popular with men. Pricee | esting booklet, which im well worh vee 
for watches timid anal adjusted in the eane are | gyainet the cay when you will want to buy a 
from S35. 50 ta Bila, Your jewelercan mip- | witch We gladly send # to those intercatea) 
fly od Hamilton movement for your preaent watch | sin the pumthage of a watch 
cade if win) aber, 


Lg HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. N Laneaster, Peon, 
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“Mention the Geographic—It identifies you.” 
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“AFTER THE SYMPHONY CONCERT” 


a prolonging of musical pleasure by home-firelight awaits the owner of a 
~ Baldwin.” 

The strongest impressions of the concert senson are linked with Baldwin- 
tone, exquisitely exploited by pianists eminent in their art: Pougno, Schar- 
wenke, Buchans-—/e Patten! More than chance attracts the finely-gifted 
cmateur to this keyboard. 

Among people who love good music, who have a.cultivate! knowledge of 
it. and wheseek the best medium for producing it the Baldwin is chief. In 

ja 5 bi ' Py reer aoe en : 
euch an atmosphere it is as happily "at home "' as are the Prefodes of Chopin, 
the Liszt Rhoseodies upon ou virtioso’s programme. 
THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN sent free upon request. 


Che Baldwin Company 





CINCINNATI 
42 Weat Pourth S4reet 
Sew York Chirnago S4_- Lenina Boo FPraoociece 
EE. Rath Sieest Dt fei Wahask Ave LIL Oi ee Breet lio Soitier Sipeet 
Tidings Laruinvifle Titre 
La BS. Dstt SL 8 5. Voigeth Ame. 14h California 54. 
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Fiayer. JY tnferesfed deo JSiaypers- Pian wore for mformdfon. 





“Geographic readers may depend upon the inteprity of our advertisers.” 
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OU, the car owner, need no longer number 
cylinder troubles among your motor cares, 
Pitted cylinder walls and yalves, weak 
compression, faulty ignition, can almost invari- 
ably be traced to an inferior cylinder oil. 

The perfect cylinder oil contains no carbon Impurities. 
Its lubricating qualities have not been impaired in 
order to eliminate carbon. It shows a zero cold test. 
Texaco Motor Oil meets these requirements. The 
most careful working tests have shown none of the 
troublesome carbon deposits so common with motor oils. 


It burns absolutely clean. It has sufficient body to lubricate . a 
(1) perfectly. Cylinders never “‘dry out,"” never become scarred 


«\ or pitted. It has a cold test of zero and thereby eliminates 4) 
\ ill of the lubrication troubles usually caused by cold weather, | 
‘These are strong statements. You may feel skeptical. The best 
i proof of their truth is in the use of the oil itself. Try a can. 
mh | Sold in Vand § gallon cans at garages and supply shops: For instructive booklet, ff 
“A bout Atotor Lubrication,” address Dept. 11 Battery FPluce, New York ; 


Ls THE TEXAS COMPANY I 
' WocsToN hw YORE | 
| | WC OFFS 
“ Lilcage Suet rth Siew Crlewie thetliaa Popetika 
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“Geographic readers may depend upon the integrity of our advertisers.” 
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TIRED of winter? Does balriy summer 


lock along way off? =: 
Over in Califomia they ate picking roses, =z 


bathing in the sun-ieimpered sea, motoring 
on sunlit roads, ‘playing tennis in the 
shadow.of the. palms—fer that is the ~al- 
WwayS-sumimer” country. 

And this joy of a reversed season | 
tant only a jolly lessthan-threecday's jo 
ney on the ae luxe 


Golden State Limited 
via Rock Island Lines 
— Ne Excess Fore — 
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which elina-out of Chicago and-Si:Louisevery evening 
oniteeaay, strakent-tracked joumey ofiowestall toces 
fram winter-land into gumiter-land. JA wonderful train 
—that's what you willsay Ifyou choose thle way of 
shedding your winter troubles. Splendid dmaing 
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room and shalerns, area y, wide berths of perfect = 
gamfort, a chef fo makes yo glad, barber, and valet = 
fe add thelr ready ‘service, Victola rectials ® give 
another home-tuch to the lux uny and: An observa = 
ian car fram which to watch the interesting panorara z = 


The through fast “Oallforniag aaa 
other gid trade with etundarid ond 
iris aoeping care, emery day. from 
Chicorn, Se. Lowi, KRonaas (City, St. 
Joseph, Ohms atid Meals, free tar 
Pucitic Cost, 
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That 
Fits 
Your 


Business 


NHEIE is 2 certain 


eolor., a certain ste 


and it oertain style ot 


printing for your letter- 
heads that 
with the 

your business. Whether 


harmonies 


you sell art objects or 
manutucture brooms, 
there is one right kind 
of stationery and many 
wrong kinds, 





Stationery 


charaeter of 


( 


is tlie first step 


' shire Boned 


towards the 
nght kind 
Cause it 

bortd jpaper—une 


he- 
is il 
bond paper ts 
preferable tor all 
business eorres- 
he- 
the 
cleanest, tough- 


pondence 


tnmse gt is 


est and most 
plensant to 
handle of «all 
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BH JE buying any 

more stationery you 
should see the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book 
It shows 
awide selection of letter- 
and 


of Specimens, 
heads business 
forms. 
printing, lithographing 
white 
fourteen 


Or enoriving, on 
thie 
eolors of Old Alanipshire 


Or one of 
Bond, 1s sure to express 
exactly the feeling-tone 
you desire for 
stationery, 


Your 


Wreite for it under your piTck 


ent letterlentl. 
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When you select a bookcase that combines 
the features of convenience, beauty and protec- 
tion of books, you will decide upon one of the 
many styles in 


Globe~' ick , 
Globe-=Wernicke 
Fd . si aie : 
ookcases 
Rare editions and delicate bindings—as well as 
valuable books of all kinds should be stored In therr & 
dust-proof non-collapsible units, because in case of fire 
each unit ean be quickly removed to a place of satiety §— 
with their contents intact. (J 
Slobe-Wernicke Units are made in many different styles and ff 
fnishes to harmonize with appropriate interiors for home, club 
and public libraries, 
Carried in stock by nearly 1,500 agents, but where 
not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Canmplote cataloroe, laviehly Wartrated in ¢ulora, alee liste-of *“The Worid'’s 


Hest Booke" as compiled by sack ominent authorities aa Hemilton W. Mablo, 
John Ruskin, Cannon Purrur, Dr, Filet, Sir John Lubbock—mailod of roqunst 


q rs = = i: 
The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 
Branch Stores: New York, 720-032 Broadway 

Ph packed ole wa, 02-072 Cheatnut &t, Boston, 22-89 pod rai Stroet 
Chicago, 211-085 Se. Wabash Avenue Washington, 12/8-1220 i St. A, 
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Dependable Bonds 
for investment of about $1,000 


Bonds of the following issues, selected from the large list 
which we own, were carefully investigated and approved 
by our experts before purchase and are recommended by 
us. [hese bonds are well secured, marketable, and in 
negotiable form, with coupons attached, covermg semi- 
annual interest payments to maturity, when the bonds 
are to be redeemed at $1,000. Inquiries from investors 
concerning these or other bonds answered promptly 
without cost or obligation. 


a fe oer kad Alen 
New York City 4a. _ 2... .k.66-ee care ... 1958 $1,000.00 $40.00 4.00% 


Memphis, [enn., Notmal School 44%55........ 19356 010.00 45.00 4.455 
State of Lotisinna Port Commisston Sa_...... 1942 1082.50 4540.00 4.450% 
Southern Paetie Ri Ri let Ref. 4a... 2.2.2... 1955 950.00 40.00 4.25 


Pennsylvania FR. R. Convertible 3%28........ 1915 970.00 35.00 4.575 
Kansas City Southern Ref. and Imp3s;..... 1950 1,005.00 50.00 497 


Sr: Lows; Sormeheld & Peona lk. Re lat& Ref be, 19359 OOOO =6Sf).00 3.00% 
Virginia Railway & Power lst and Ret. 38... 1934 975.00 50.00 5.20% 
Caltornia Gas & Electric Umiyng & Ref. 5s... 1937 950,00 90.00 5.37 
Mobile (Ala) Gas Co. bet Gold 5s ai [924 SOU.00 53000 S43 
Tri-City Ry, & Light Co, Ist and Ref. 3s,.... 1930 950,00 50.00 5.432 


* Prices subject to market Changers 
Jered vibe by bee aliledL 


Circular describing above bonds mailea on request, Aap for General Price List Now ALN -65 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Government, Municipal, Railroad, and Pubfic Litility Bonds ‘or investment 


NEW TORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO) 
a5 Wall 5s. 1421 Cheetuot St. 125 W. blooroe S41, 474 Californin 54. 
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THE SEA-KINGS OF CRETE 
By Rev. James Barikie 


Eaplorers tioith the spade haw been making discoveries in Crete which have 
completely abered our ideas of early cipilization in Nu Aigean Sea, They have 
found that Crete was the home of the first great sea power, and that more than a 
Hhiusand wars Oefore the tine of the Phitniciags, wha penerally have been cread- 
ited wilh inventing weriving, the Cretans devised und used the linear characters, 
cinch the Phanicians simply adapted, The Cretans were curiously modern. in 
their dress and habits. Pictures have been uncovered showing ladies loug before 
the time of Homer dressed in Parisian styles, with big hats, lagh heels; and tryitt= 
laced corsets. The howses and. the methods of sanitation tere extremely modern, 
for surpassing anything &nown in civilised times until the last so years. “Ret. 
J aaes Markie, of Edinburgh, hag written an vufertaming and imetructive buak 
SHTMOT LON the results of these crplorations, particularly lhesé fv Dr. 4 f- 
(vines, the pioneer and chief af Cretan explorers, From this book, “The Sea- 
Ainge of Crete.” Adam and Charles Black, publishers (New Vark, The Mocmillan 
Ca.), the following article has bren abstracted by the Editor. The illuxtrations, 


oy Or A. J. Evens, are from the same source. 


HE present generation bas wit- 
neseed reinarkable distoveries in 


Mesopotamia and in Egypt, but 
neither Nifftr nor Abydes disclosed 
wild so entirely new and unexpected 
as that which has been revealed by the 
work of Schinmnann and bis successors 
at Troy, Mycena, and Tiryns, and by 
that of Ewans and the other explarers— 
lithan, Boteh, and sonerican—in Crete, 

It was obvious that mighty men must 
have existed before Agamenmon, . bit 
What manner of men they were and in 
what manner of world they lived: were 
matters absolutely wnknown and, to all 
appearance, tkely to ‘remain so, An 
adit wealth of leweticl told of great 
kings and heroes, of stately palaces, anil 
mighty armies, and powerful flects, and 
the whole maternal of an advanced civili- 


zilien. Dut the legends were manifestly 
largely imaginative—deities and denit- 
gods, men and tabulous monsters, were 
mingled itt them on the same plane—and 
it secmerl impossthle that we should ever 
fet back to the solid ground, if solid 
ground had ever extsted, on which these 
ancient stories first resterl, 

Por the historian of the middle of the 
nineteenth century Greek history began 
with the First Olympiad, in a7 B.C. 
fefore that the story of the return of the 
Herakleids and the Dorian couiest of 
the men of the Bronze Age might very 
prohably embody, in a fancttul form, a 
genine historical fact: the , Homeric 
pocms were to he treated with respect, 
net only on account of their supreme 
poetical merit, hut as possibly repireserit- 
ing a ¢redible tradition, though, of 
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rHE CUP-RRAMRER: 


kk SUS 


“The colors were almost as brilliant as when laid down 
over three thousaml years be fore, Por th iret. titne the 
trie portraiture of a man of this nrysterious Mycetiagat 
race ciees hefore us. The linths are firiely moulded, though 
the waist is tightly drawn in by o silver-meninted girilie 
giving great relief to the hotgis. The prohle of ihe tuce 
naire and almost classical, (reel ; ; ‘There wat 
eamething very impressmer in the visten ef brillant yeorth 
anil of male beauty, recalled) after ata long an interval to 
ovr upper air from what hed been tH! yEEterday, 2 Forage 
ten world. Chor intutored Cretan workimet regarded ity 
discovery of such a painting in the bosom of the earth ss 
nothing fess than niracious, and saw in ttthe icon of a 
snint."—A. |. Evane (see pages ra and 14) 





course, their pictures of ad- 
Vanced crvilizobwri Were more 
or lesa imaginative projectiuns 
umn the past of the culture 
if the writer's own period or 
Heyoud that lay the 
waste land of legend, tn 
which gods and gocllike heroes 
moved aml enacted their 
mances among “(rorsons and 
Avdtas and Chimeras dire.” 

What proportion of fact, i 
any, lay in the stories of Afimos, 
the great law-giver, Iits 
war fleet, and his Labyrinth 
with = monsiras occupant: 
or Theseus and Amadne 
the Minotaur, of Doecdalus 
firs! acronaut, and lis, wonder- 
ful works of art fol selene | 
or of any other of the thon- 
sand and one beatiful of tragic 
romances of ancient Hellas, to 
attempt to determine thm {as 
utterly ‘beyond the sphere. of 
the serious historiat. 

‘To analyze the fables,” says 
Grote, “and to elicit from them 
any trustworthy particular fucts 
appenrs t) me a fruitless. at 
Dorirpy 

Orote's frankly skeptical att 
tude represents fairly well the 
general opinion of the mudcle 
of: last century. The myths 
were beautiful, but their value 
was not in any sense historml; 
it arose from the light which 
they cast upon the workings of 
the active Greek mind, and the 
revelation which they gave of 
the innate poetic faculty which 
created myths so far excelling 
these of any other nation. 

( hprnaais Hie that so. eho 
matically. expressed by our 
great historian are no longer 
held by any one who has fol- 
lowed the. currant of modern 
investigations, and remaim only 
1s monuments of the danger of 
dagmatizing on matters ccf: 
cerning Which all prec mceiver! 
ideas may be upset by the te- 
sult of m Single season's Sspade- 
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work on some ancient sites and he would 
be a bold man who would venture today 
io call “alusory” the search for “pomts 
Gi sell toath” in the old legends, or to 
assert that “the iterns of matter of fact, 
if any such there be,” are inextricable 
fron, the mass of romantic inventions in 
which they are enthedded_ 


WITAT CHETE ‘HLAS REVEALED 


The resurrection of the prehistoric age 
of Greece and the disclosure of the as- 


torishing standatd of civilization which. 


hanel been attained on the mainland and 
in the isles of the Algean at a period at 
least 2,000 years earlier than that at 
which (Greek history, as lutherta tnder- 
atom, begins may be reckoned as: among 
the most interesting. results of modem 
tesearch inte the relics of the life of purse 
eS. 

The work, of course, is by no means 
complete ; very pose it is scarcely 
more than well begun; but already the 
dark gulf of time that lay behind the 
Dorian comgivest i Leginniing to yield wp 
the unquestionable evidences of a great, 
aid splendid, and almost incredibly 
ancient cvilization, which neither tor 109 
antiquity nor for its actual wttammiecnt 
hag any cause to shrink from compari- 
son with the grea} historic civilizations 
of Mes potumim or the Nile Valley, 

It is not yet possible to trace atu iden 
tify the actual figurea of the herpes of 
prehistoric Greeee; probably it never 
will be possible, unless the as yet un- 
translated Cretan script shold furnish 
the records of a more ancient |lerodotus, 
iad a new Chanipoliton should arise to 
decipher thei ; but there cain scarcely be 
any reasonable double that genuine men 

und women of AEgean stock filled the 
roles of these ancient romances, and that 
the wondrous story of their deeds is, m 
part at least, the record of actual 
achievements, 

In this remarkable resurrection of the 
past the most important and convincing 
part has been played by the evidence 
from Crete. The discoveries which 
were made during the last quarter oF the 
nineteenth century, by Schhemann and 
his successors, at Myceme, Tiryns, Or- 


oUrSse, any enibe 
‘a good deal of historic fact. 


chomenos, and elsewhere were quite con- 
clusive as ta the former existence of a 
cwilization quite equal to, and m all 
probability the original of, that which is 
described for us in the Homeric poems; 
hiert it wus not until the treasures of 
of and Phisstos in Crete began to 





‘be revealed that it becute mantiicst thut 


what was known as the Mycenzan ci 
iization was itself only the decadence 
of a far richer and fuller cultdre, whose 


fountain-head amd whose chief sphere 


of development hax been in Crete, 

And it has been m Crete that explora- 
tion and disvayery have led to the mest 
striking illustration of many of the 
statements in the lepenmls and traditions, 


‘and have male it practically certum that 


mich of what tied to be considered 


mere Tomantic fable represents, with, of 
mis of fancy, 





The position of Crete—“a halfway 
house between three continents, flanked 
by the great Libyan proméntory, anil 
linked by smaller islind stepping-stones 
to the Peloponnese: ar the rainiana ort 
Anatelia”—marks it cut as designed by 
Nature to be a center of development im 
the colture of the carly Aigean race, 
and in pomt of fict ancient traditions 
tnammoushy pomted te the great tslaned 
os bemg the birthplace of Greek civili- 
TathH. 


Wwe WAS MINoSs: 


It owas the surprising clatn of the 
Cretans to possess the burial place of 
the supreme God of Hellas which first 
attached to them the unenviahle repute- 
tion for falsehood which clung to them 
throwehout the classical period, aml was 
orpueaitterd! by Calliimachus m the form 
adopted by St. Paul in the Epistle to 
Titus—"The Cretans are always: liars.” 

lt is round Minos, the son of “ens 
and Europa, that the butk of the Cretun 
legends gathers, The suggestion bas 
been made, with great probability, that 
the name Minos is not so ouch the name 
of a single Person ies the title of a race 
ot kings, “I suspect," says Professor 
Murrv, “that Minos was a name, like 
‘Pharaoh’ or “Cyesar,’ grven to all Cre- 
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tan kings Of a-certuin type.” With that, 
however, we need} not cancer ourselves 
at present, further than to notice that the 
bearer of the name sppears in the 
legends. in many diferent characters, 
scarcely consistent with one another or 
with his being a single person. 

The Minos who t most familiar to 
is in Greek story 15 mot so munch the 
lawgiver and priest of God as the great 
sea-hiing and tyrant, the overlord of the 
JEgean, whose vengeance was defeated 
by the bravery of the Athenian hern, 

heseus. From this point of view, 
Minos was the first of men who recog- 
nized! the importance of sen-power, and 
sed it to establish the supremacy of his 
ashind langdom, 

Hitt the great King was by no means 
eo fortunate in his domestic relationships 
as in his foreign advertures. The do- 
mestic Skeleton in his case was the com- 
note monster the Minotaur, half man, 

Wf bull, fabled) to have been the fruit 
of a monstrous passion on the part of 
the king’s wife, Pasipha. ‘This monster 
was kept shut up within a vast anid in- 
tricate building called the Labyrinth, con- 
trived for Minos: by his renowned artif- 
icer, Dxedalus. Further, when his own 
son, Androgeos, had pone to Athens to 
contend in the Panathennic gumes, hav- 
ing overcome all the other Grecks in the 
stierts; he fell a victim to the suspicion 
of Aigeus, the King of Athens, who 
eased him to be slain, either by way- 
laying him on the road te Thebes or by 
sending him against the Marathonian 
bull. 

In his sorrow and righteous anger, 
Minos taited a great fleet and levied 
war upon Athens; and, having wasted 
Attica with fire and sword, be at length 
reduced the land to such straits that 
King AZgeus and Ins Athenians were 
glad to-submit to the hard terms which 
were asked of them. The demand of 
Minos was that every ninth year Athens 
should send hin as tribute seven youths 
antl sever maidens. These were selected 
by tot, or, according to another version 
of the legend, chosen by Minos himself, 
and on their artival in Crete were: cast 
into the Labyrinth, to become the prey 
of the monstrous Minotaur. 


THESEUS, THA DELIVENR OF ATHOENS 


The first and second installmerits of 
this ghastly tribute had already been 
paid; but when the time of the third 
tribute was drawing righ, the puedes 
tined deliverer of Athens appeared in 
the person of the hero Theseus. ‘Thesetis 
was the unacknowledged son of King 
AEgens and the Princess Aithta-of Troe- 
ren. Ele: had been brought up by ‘his 
mother at Troezen, and on arriving at 
early manhood had set out to make hus 
way to the court of Aigeus and secure 
acknowledgment as the rightful aon of 
the Athenian king. 

The legend tells how on his way to 
Athens he cleared the Jcnds through 
which he journeyed of the pests which 
had infested them.  Sinmis, the _pine- 
hender, who tied his miserable victims 
to the tops of two pine trees bent to- 
ward ane another and then allowed the 
trees to spring back, the young hero 
dealt with as he had dealt with others; 
Kerkuen, the wrestler, was slam by him 
in a wrestling bout: Procrustes, who en- 
ticed travelers to his house ancl made 
them ft his bed, stretching the short 
upon the rack and lopping the limbs of 
the. over-tall, had is own measure 
meted to him: and varius other plagues 
of socety were abated] by the young 
hero, | 

Not jong after his arrival at Athens: 
and acknowledgment by his father the 
time came round when the Minoan her- 
aids should come to Athens to claim the 
victims for the Minotaur. Seempg the 
erie! that ane in the city, and the 
anger of the people against his father, 
AZgeus, whom they accounted the cause 
ef their misfortune, Theseus determined 
that, if possible, he would make an end 
of this humiliation and misery, and ac- 
cordingly offered himself as one of the 
eeven youths who were to be devoted to 
the Minotaur. 

ae was loth te part with his. newly- 
found son, but at length he consented 
to the venture: and it was agreed that 
if Theseus succeeded in vanquishing the 
Minotaur and bringing back his com- 
rades in sofety he shold hoist white 
sails on his returning galley instead of 
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taken fram him there by 
Theseus sailed! 


Some sy, Was 
force, So, without her, 
again for Athens. 

Hatin their excitement al the hope 
of secing once more the home they had 
thowerht to have looined their last upon, 
he ant his companions forget to hoist 
the white sa1l* and oll Apes, strain- 
ing iis eves on Summum day after day 
for the returning ship, saw her at last 
come back black-winged as he iad 
feared} and in bie grief he fell, or cast 
himeeli, into the sea, and =o ded, ani 
lps the sea. ts called the Algwean to this 
any. 


THE UNHAPPY FATE OF MINDS 


So Tuns the great story which links 
Almos and Crete with the favearite hero 
of Athens. Put other legends, mot <i 
PAW Tar TOTS, Carry ot) the 
story of the great Cretan King sto a 
nuserahle close. Daedalus: his farments 
artiicer, was also.an Athenian, and the 
frissl Cuca of all men. To hit was 
ascribed the invention of the plumb- 
hine and the auger, the wedge and the 
level: and it was he who first set masts 
in ships and bent-sails-upon them, But 
having slain, through jealousy, his nephew 
Perdix, who promised to excel him in 
skill, he was forced to flee from Athens, 
and so came to the Conrt of Minas. 
Farthe Cretan King he wrewehe many 
wonderful works, rearing for him the 
Labyrinth anc. the Chorus, or dancing: 
grround, which, as Homer tells os, he 
“wrouzht inf broad Knossos for farr- 
hatred Ariadne.” Gat tor hit share in 
the great crime of FF asipiiae, Mines hated 
him, and shut bom up m the Labyrinth 
which he hinself had made. 
Then Deedalus made wings 
eelf and his son Prarus, and fastened 
them with wax, and together the two 
flew from their prison-houwse high above 
the pursuit of the King’s war-Heet Prot 
Tcarus flew too near the sin, and the 
wax that fastened hie wines melted, and 
he fell Into the eea. So [dalus alone 
came safely to Sicily, and was there hos- 
pitably fevetyed lw hing Kokalns of 
Kamikos, for whem, as for Minis, he 
executed many marvelous works, Then 
AMfinos, <till thirsting for revenge, sailed 


for um 
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with tus tHeet for Kamikos to demand 
the surrender of Diedalus; and Kokalos, 
affecting willingness to give up the fugi- 
tive, tecerved Minos with seeming 
friendship, anid ordeted the bath to. be 
prepared tor his royal guest. But the 
three daughters of the Sicilian King, 
tarer to protect Deedalus, drowned the 
Cretan im the bath, and so he perished 
miserably, And many of the men who 
had sailed with hen remained in Sicily, 
and founded there a town which they 
named Minoa, in memeary of the mur- 
dered King. 

THE GREAT GULF OF DARKNESS Is 

DISAPPEARING 


Hetween the (reece of ach legends 
as those which we have been comsidertng 
and the Greece of the ereliest historic 
peri! there has always been a great eulf 
of darknesa, On the one ehle a land of 

scecmingly fabulous kings and heroes and 
monsters, of fabulous palaces and cities: 
on the other ste, Greece as we know it 
in the infant stages of tt development, 
with a totally different state of society, 
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4 totally different organization and cul- 
ture; and in the interval no one could 
say how many generations, concerning 


which and their conditions and develop- 


ments, there was nothing but blank ig- 
norance. Sq thot it seemed as though 
the marvelous fabric of Greek eciviliza- 
tian as we ktow it were indeed some 
thing unexampled, rising almost at once 
out of nothing to its height of splendor, 
as the walls of Ilium were fabled to 
have risen beneath the hands of their 
divine builders: 

Indeed, a certam section of students 
seemed rather to glory in the fact of this 
seeming isolation of Greek culture, ane 
to deem tt littl short of profanity to 
seck any pre-existing sources for it. “Al 
lowing no causation more earthly than 
vague- local infinences of air and light, 
motuttain and sea, they would have Hel- 
Jenism born inte the world by a miracle 
of generation, like its own Athens. from 
the head of Zeus.” 

But a eral civilization can never he 
accounted for in this miraculous fash- 


ion. ‘The origins of even Egyptian eul- 
ture have begun to yield themselves. to 


patient research, and it is not permissible 
fo believe that the Greek nation was 
born in a day into its great inheritance, 
or that it derived nothing from earlier 
ages and races, 


nk. EVANS DISCOVERS THE LANVRINTH OF 
THE LGEXDS AT KwossoS 


Mrst of these traditions clustered 
round Koesses, the famous: capital of 
Minos, where once stood the Labyrinth, 
und near to which was Mount Juktas, 
the triditional burving-place of Zeus. 

Dr. A. J, Evans, the chief of Cretan ex- 
Borer discovered the site of the Great 
Prlaice of Minos, at Kinoseos, near movd- 
em Candia, and has uncovered it to the 
work), The palace is an enormous build- 
ing, Tivalinge itt sive and magnificence the 
greatest palnces of ancient days, 

“There can he little remaining doubt.” 
says Dr. Evans, “that this vast evlifice, 
which in a broad historic sense we are 
justined in calling the “Palace of Mines,” 
is one and the same as the traditional 
‘Labyrinth.’ A great part of the grounid- 
plan itself, with its long corridors and 


repeated successions of blind galleries, 
its tortious passages and spacious under- 


ground conduits, its bewildering svatern 


of small chambers, does in fact present 
many of the characteristics of a tnaze.” 


THE EARLIEST KNOWS SCRIPT DPSCOVEREL 
Ix CRETE 


Dut the discovery which will doubt- 
less prove in the end to be of greater 
importance than any other, though as 
yet the main part of jis value is latent. 
was that of large numbers of clay tablets 
incised with imscriptions in the unknown 
script of the Minoans. Ower a thousand 
have been collected from various depos- 
Ws im the palace. Of these deposits, 
one contained tablets written in hiero- 
glyphic; but the rest were in the linear 
script, “a highly developed form, with 
regular civisions between the words amu 
tor elegance scarcely surpassed by any 
later form of writing,” : 

The tablets vary in shape and size, 

some bemg flat, elongated bars from two 
to seven and a half inches in length, 
while others are squarer, ranging up to 
sinall octave. Some of them, along with 
the hnear writing, supply tlustrations of 
the ee to w wich the inscriptions re- 
fer. re are human figures, choriots 
and horses, ciirasses and axes, houses 
and harns, and! ingots followed by a bal- 
ance, and accompanied by numerals 
which probably indicate their value in 
Minoan talents, It locks as though these 
were documents referring to the royal 
arsenals ancl treasuries, 
“Other documents, in which neither 
ciphers nor pictorial Nustrations are to 
he found, may appeal even more deeply 
to the imagination, The analogy of the 
more or tess contemporary tablets, writ- 
ten in cineiform script, found in the 
Palace of Tell-cl-Amarna, might lead us 
to expect among them the letters from 
(listant governors or diplomatic corre- 
spondence. It is probable that some of 
them are contracts or public acts, which 
may give some actual formule of 
Minean legislation. 

“There is indeed an atmosphere of 
legal nicety, worthy of the House of 
Minos, in the way in which these records 
were secured. The knots of string 
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which, according to the ancient fashion, 
stedd in the place of locks for the cof- 
fers containing the tablets were ren- 
dered inviolable by the attachment of 
clay seals, impressed with the finely en- 
graved ‘sigrnets, the types of which rep- 
resented a great variety of subjects, such 
as ships, chariots, teliious scenes, lions, 
bulls, and other animals; Eot—as if 
this precaution wis not in itself consicd- 
erci) sufficient—-while the clay was stil 
wet the face of the seal was counter- 
marked by a controlling official and the 
heck countersigned and endorsed by an 
inscription in the same Mycenman script 
as that inseribed on the tablets them- 
selves."—Dr, A. J. Evans, 


THE TAULETS WERE PRESERVED nY THE 
CREAT FIRE 


The tablets had been stored in. coffers 
of wool, clay, or gypsum. ‘Fhe wooden 
coffers had perished in the great con- 
flagration which destroyed! the palace, 
and any their charred fragments re- 
rained: but the destroving-fre had prob- 


ably contributed w the preservation of: 


the precios writings within by baking 
incre tharoughly the clay of which they 
were composed, 

As vet, in spite of all efforts, it has 


nt proved possible to decipher the m- 


scriptions, for there has ao far heen ne 
such good fortune as the discovery of 
i bilingual inscription to do for Minoan 
what the Rosetta Stone did for Revptian 
hierogivphics, Gut it m net bevond the 
bounds of probability that there may yet 
come te light some treaty between Crete 
anil Egypt which may put the key into 
the cager searchers hands, and) enable 
Hs to read the origitial records of thes 
long-forgotten Iingedorn, 

even as it is, the discovery of these 
tavicts has altered the whole corception 
ot the relative ages of the various early 
becinnings of writing in the [astern 
Mediterranenn aren. The Helleme script 
ie seen to have been m all likelthoce? po 
late-born chill of the Phenician, but to 
have had an aticestor of tts own race. 

“Thus.” said Dr, Fwans, “that, great 
early civilization was not dumb. and the 
written rédords Of the Hellenic werld 
were carried Imck some seven centuries 


bevord the date of the first-known his- 
taric writings. 

“But what, perhaps, is even more re- 
markable than this; ts that, when we ex- 
amine in detail the linear script of these 
Mycentan documents, it is impossible 
not to recognize that we have bere a 
system of writing, syllabic and, perhaps 
partly alphabetic, which stands on a dts 
finctly fisher level of development than 


the hierogiyphics of Egypt or the cunci- 


form seript of legen pa Sivitia and 
Babylonta. tis nat til some tive cen- 
turies Inter that we find the first dated 
éxamples of Phoenician writmg,” 

“The old Cretan tradition that the Phe 
nicians did not invert the letters of ther 
alplinbet, but only changed thease alrearly 
existing, is thes amply justifies, for this 
seems to have heen. precisely what thev 
did, ‘The Pheenician mind, tf not origi- 
nal, was at all events practical. The 
great stutnbling-block in the way of the 
ancient scripts was their complesxity—a 
fault which the Minoan users of the 
Linear scmpt Lad evidently already be- 

nm to recognize and endeavor to amend, 

What the Phoeniciins did was to carry 
the process of simplification farther still, 
and to appropriate for their own wse out 
of the elements already existing around 
them a conveniently ‘short and simple 
evstom of Signs. The position aie 
they: cate to ocempy, after the, Minoan 
Empire of the sea had passed away, 
as the great carriers and middlemen of 
the Mediterranean, gave their system o 
spread and a utility possible to no other 
system of writing; and so the Pheenician 
alphabet cradually came to take its place 
os the basis of all subsequent scripts. 

Unquestionably it was a great and im- 
portant service which was thus rendervd 
hy them: but. all the same, the hegin- 
nings of Ruropean writing must be traced 
not to them, but to. their predecessors, 
the Minoaans, and the clay tablets of 
Knossas, Phrestos, anil Magia Triada are 
the linen) aricestors of all the written 
literature of Europe. 

THE EINGS CA S11NG-00ARD 

The king's guming-hoard was a splen- 
did and convineing proof of the magnifi- 
ceener of the appointments of the house 
of Minos in its palmy dava. ‘This was a 


bia 
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board which had evidently been de 
Signed for use in some game, perhaps 
resembling draughts or chess, in which 
fen were moved to and fro fron) oppo- 


site ends. The board was over a yard 


in length and rather more than half a 
yard in breadth (s¢e pupe 30). 

Its framework was ci ivory, which 
had originally been overlaid with thin 
gold plate, and it was covered with a 
mesic of strips aml dises of rock-erys- 
tal, which in their tern had been backed 
ilternately with silver and blie enamel 
paste. : 
of marguerites whose central hesses 
were convex dises Of rock-crystal which 
had probably been set originally in a 
bluc paste hackpround, 

At the top of the bourd were four 
beautiful reliefs representing nautilus 
shells, set round with crystal plaques ani 
basse with crystal. Below them came 
four large mevlallions, set among crystal 
bars backed with silver plate, and then 
eleven bars of ribbed crystal and ivory 
alternating with one another, Eight 
shotter bars of crystal backed with bluc 
enamel fill spaces on either side of the 
topmost section in the lower part of the 
board, which consists of a two-winged 
compartment with ten creular openitnges, 
the medallions of which have been bro- 
ken out, but were probably of erystal 
backed with silver, The remaining space 
of the board was filled with flat bars of 
gold-plated Ivory alternating with bars 
of erystal on the bliie enamel setting, 

The mere summary of its decoration 
canveys no idea of the splendor of a 
pitce of work which, as Professor Hur- 
rows says, “defies description, with its 
blaze of gold and silver, ivory and crys- 
tak” The late Minoan monarch who 
used it—for so gorgeous a piece of work- 
manship can scareely have heen designed 
for any one tut a krng—must have been 
as splendid in his amusements as in all 
the other appointments of his royalty. 


BULLAFICHTS 4.000 YEAMS AGO 


The gaming-board suggested the lighter 
afd more innocent side of the palace life 
(see page 20). A darker and more tragic 
aspect of it was hinted at by the fresen 
which was found among debris fallen 


Round its margin ran a border 


from a chamber overlooking the so- 
called Court of the Olive Spout. This 
wis a picture of thease sports of the 
arena in which the Minoan and Myce- 
mean motarchs evidently took such de- 
hight, and in which the main figures were 
great bulls and toreadors. In this case 
the picture is one of three toreadars, two 
girls and a boy, with a single bull. The 
girls are distinguished by their white 
skins, the more vari-colored costumes, 
therr bine and red dindems, and their 
curlier hair, but are otherwise dressed 
like their male companion. 

_ In the center of the picture the great 
bull is seen in full charge. The boy 
toreador bas succeeded in catching the 
monster's hers and turing a clean 
scometsault over Ins back, while one of 
the giris holds out her hands to catch 
his as he comes to the ground. But the 
other girl, standing in front of the bull, 
is just. at the critical moment of the cruel 
sport. The great horns are almost pass- 
ing under her-arms, and it looks almost 
an even chance whether she will be able 
to catch them and vault, as her com- 
panicn has done, over the bull's back. or 
whether she will fail and he gored to 
death. 

With such a sport, in which life or 
death depended upon an instant, in which 
a ship of the foot, a misjudgment of dis- 
tance, Gr a wavering of hand or eve 
meant horrible destruction, we may be 


sure that the tragedies of the Minnan 


bull-ring were many and. terrible, arid 
that the fair dates of the Knossian 
palace, mevjJern in costume and appear- 
ance as they seem to us, were as habitd- 
ated to scenes of cruel bloodshed as any 
Roman lady who watched the sports of 
the Colosseum anil saw gladiators hack 
one another to picees for her pleasure. 
That the sport of the bull-ring, anil 
particularly this exciting and dangerons 
“ame of bull-grappling, was an estub- 
shed and habitual form of Minoan 
sport is proved by the multitude of rep- 
resentations of it which have survived. 
The charging bull of Tiryns, the first to 
be discovered, was a mystery so long 1s 
it stood alone: but it is only one of a 
succession of such pictures—painted 
upon walls, engraved upon gems, and 
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Stamped on seal impressiota—which 
show that the Cretans and Mycenimans 
were as fond of their bull-fights as a 
nmiivlern Spaniard of his, 

THE DUNGEONS OF MING 

Where did they get the toreadors, 
male and female, whose lives were to be 
devoted to such a tertible sport—a sport 
practically bound to end fatally, sooner 
ar laters We omay be fairly sure, at nll 
events, that bull-grappling was not taken 
up voluntirily even by the male, and 
still less by the fenmle, toreadors; and 
one of the discoveries made gave its own 
mtpeeation of on expliunation. 

Sot very far from the north entrance 
of the palace, beneath the room where 
had been found the fresex of the Little 
Boy Blie gathering crocuses—an inno- 
cent figure to cover so grim a revela- 
tiott (See page 13}—there came to 
light the walls of two deep pits, going 
night down, neirly 25 feet, to the Li n 


sail, The pits were lined with stone 


work faced with smooth cetnent, and it 
séeme most probable that these were the 


dungeons of the palace, in. which we may. 


imagine that the miserable captives 
brought back by the preat king's fleet 
from its voyages of conquest and 
plunder, and the human tribute paid by 
the conquered states. dragged out their 
existence wtti) the time came for them 
etther to he trained for the cruel spart to 
which they were devoted, or actially to 
take their places in the latll-ring: 

Tr it be so, then the dungeons af. 
Minos: would keep their captives se- 
curely enough; curape from the deep 
pits, with their siiooth and slippery 
walls, must have been practically im- 
possible, save by connivance on the part 
of the guards or by the intervention of 
seme tender-hearted Ariadne. 

lf these dark walls could only reveal 
the story of the doomed lives which they 
ance imprisoned, we should prohably be 
able to realize, even more folly than we 
do, the shadowed side of all the glitter 
ing splendor of Knosses, and the grim 
element of barbaric cruelty which 
mingled with « refined artistic taste and 
a delight in all forms of heatty, 

Tn tone of these preat civilizations of 


the anctent world were splendor and 
cruclty separated by any great interval 
from ne another; nor was 4 very re- 
inarkable degree of refinement ncon- 
sistent with a carelessness of life, and 
even such a thirst for blood, as we con- 
sider more nattital in a savage state; but 
it is seldom that the evidences of the two 
things lie a0 close to one anither as 
where at Knossos the innocent figure of 
the crocus-gatherer almost covers the 
very mouth of the horrible pit in which 
the captives of Minos waited for the day 
when their lives were to be staked on the 
hazard of the arena. 


THE DRAINAGE SYSTEM WAS: MARVEL- 
OUSLY MODERN 


Most surprising cf all, however, in 
many Tespects, was the revelation of the 
amazingly complete system of drainage 
with which the palace was. provided. 
The gradient of the hill which underlay 
the domestic quarter of the palace en- 
abled the architect to arrange for a drain- 
age system on a seale of completeness 
which 18 not only unparalleled in an- 
cient times, but which it would be hard 
to match in Europe until a period as 
late as the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of our era. A nomber of stone 
shafts, descending from the wpper floors, 
lead to a well-built steme conduit, meas- 
uring ome meter hy one-half meter, 
whose tner surface is lined with smooth 
cement. These shafts were for th= pur- 
pose of leading: into this: main conduit 
the surface water fram the roofs of the 
palace buildings, and thus securing 
periodical flushing of the drains. Th 
connection with this surface-water sys- 
tem there wus elaborated a system of 
latrines and other contrivances of a sani- 
tury nature, which are “stagperingly 
modern” In their appointments. | 

In the northeastern «quarter, under the 
Corridor of the Game-Board, are still 
preserved some of the terra-cotta pipes 
Which served as connections to the main 
drain. They are actually faucet-jointed 
pipes of quite moder type, ench section 
two and one-half feet in length and six 
inches in diameter at the wide end, anil 
narrowing to four inches at the smaller 
end. “Jamming was carefully prevented 
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by « stop-ridge that ran round the out- 
side of each narrow end-a few inches 
from the mouth, while the inside of the 
hutt, or broader end, was provided with 
a mused collar that ennbled it to bear the 
pressure Of the next pipe’s stop-ridge, 
and gave an extra hold for the cenvent 
that bound the two pipes together.”— 
Dr, A. J. Evans. | | 

Indeed, the hydraulic science of the 
Mingan architects is altagether wonder- 
ful in the completeness: with which it 
provided for even the smallest details. 
Cin a staircase meat the east bistien, on 
the lower part of the slope, a stone run- 
nel for carrying off the surface water 
follaws the line of the steps. Least the 
steepness of the gradient sheuid allow 
the water to descend too rapidly and 
flood the pavement below, the runned ts 
so constructed that the water follows a 
series Of porabolic curves, and the 
rapidity of its fall is thus checked by 
friction, 

The main drains are duly provided 
with manholes for inspection, and “are 
s) roomy,” save Dr. Evans, “that two 
oF my Cretan workmen spent days within 
them clearing out the accumulated earth 
‘and rubble without physical inconven- 
tence. ‘Those who remember the many 
extant descriptions of the ¢anitary ar- 
rangements, or tather the want of sani- 
tary arrangements, in such a town as the 
Edinburgh af the eighteenth century 
will best appreciate the care and fore- 
thought with which the Minoan archi- 
tects, more than 3,000 vears earlier, had 
srovided for the sanitation of the great 

dace of Mines, 

We are, unfortunately, withont any 
evidence: as to the appearance of the 
great palaces in their finished state. ‘The 
inner plan can be traced, but it is diff- 
cult to arrive at any idea of what these 
hitge buildings must have looked like 
from the ottside. Tt is fairly evident, 
however, that there cannot have been 
any symmetrical halancng of the differ- 
ent architectural features. 

‘The palaces. were more ike small 
towns than simple residences, and the 
impression made apon the eve must have 
heen due more ta the great mass and 
extent of the building than to any syimn- 


metry of plan, Probably we must con- 
eclve of them as great complex blocks 
of solid building, rising in terrace above 
terrace, the flat roofs giving the appear- 
ance of aquareness and solidity to the 
whole. ©m a claser approach the eye 
would. be impressed by the wide und. 
Spacious courts, the stately porticocs, the 
noble stairways, and the wealth of color 
everywhere displayed ; but, on the whole, 
ao far as can be judged, it was only from 
within that the splendor of the Minoan 
palaces could be fairly estimated. 

A pollace such as that of Konwssoe 
sheltered an exttaordinary variety and 
complexity Of fife, An abundance of 
humbler rooms served for the accommo- 
(lation of the artists and artisans wlio 
were needed tor the service and adarn- 
ment of the palace, and of whom whole 
companies must haye lved within the 
walls, “dwelling with the king for his 
work,” ke the potters and foresters: 
inentioned in Scriptute, Several shrines 
and altars provided for the religions: 
needs of the comnnnity, Rooms of 
Stale were set apart for public audi- 
ences and for coun) meetin In facet; 
the building was not only 4 king's dwell- 
ing place, But the administrative center 
ars whole empire, and within its walls 
there was room for the hewsing of their 
records. 


THE THHONE OF MINGS 


The: discovery of the very throne of 
Minos—for such we may fairly term 
it—was surely the most. dramatic and 
fitting recompense for Tr. Evans’ pa- 
tience and persistence. No more ancient 
throne exists: in Earope, of probably in 
the world,-anil none whose asseciahona 
ure ooything like so full of interest, 

The threne-room still preserved among 
its débris many relics of former splen- 
der Fragments of blue and green porce- 
lain, of gold-foil, and lapis esta arid 
crystal were scattered on the floor, andl 
several crystal plaques with painting on 
the back. among thet an exceedingly 
fine miniature of a galloping bull on an 
azure ground, while wn agate plaque 
bearing a relief of a dagger laid upon a 
folded belt almost equalled carmmeo-work 
in the style and deticacy of ifs exeeution. 
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Protea from “The Seo Ringe ot Crete. Op her. 


VASE WITH PAFYERUS RELI-FS, 


A MAGHIFICENT 


In a small room cn the north side of 
the central court was Townd & curroustly 
qumint and dehtate epecinen of early 
Teaco painting, the hgure of a Little 
Rey Bloe, more thorovehly deserving af 
the tithe than Gainsborough'’s famous 
picture: for, strangely enough, he 1 blue 
in his flesh-tints, picking and placing. in 
& vase the white crocuses that still dap 
me the Cretan meadows, 


FRESCOES (fF WONDERFUL, NEAUTY PHE- 
SENVED You 3,500 VERARS 


The northern side of the palace was 
finished with anmather portico, and in this 


Jato Bailte 


VILA 


POUsSD IN THE ROYAI 


part of the building there came to hght 
& series of minature ftreseoes, valuable 
not only a= works of art, but 4s con- 
temporary document: for the por 
unce, dress, anid surroundings of the 
mysterious people to whom this great 
building was once home. 

Here were groups of laches with the 
conventional white complexion given by 
the Minoan -artists to their womankind, 
wonderfully bedizened with costumes re- 
sembling far more thosely the evening 
dress of our own day than the stately 
robes of classic Greece, with their severe 
lines, In their very low-necked dressers, 
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THEATHAL ARIA, KNOUSSES 
with piitec sleeves, excessively slender 


waists ond Hounced ‘skirts, ane their Hair 


‘lalerbtely dresser! atic mbit bed, they 
Wetec iis Pair is possi lle reinever| frevi 


our veas of Atradne and her mals of 
boncr, and moght almost have stepper! 
out of a modkern fashion-plate 

“Maw, exclaimed a French savant, 
ot hr iret view of them: “mais ce sont 
Porisicimes (See also page 16) 
(uarter ct tive palace 
BHTe cit its Tie iTS the 
environment of luxuty and beauty in 
which the Mitoan royalties lived: The 
Cincen’s meparon may be taken as typi- 
cul A row of pillars nsing from a low, 
conmtinods base divides the rontn imtn 
mo parts. The upper surface of the 
hase on either side of the pillars is of 
noided so as to form a lone 
euch. which was doubtlese covered with 
cushions when the reom was in wee 
Light was fornished in the davtime aa" 
conting to Cretan palace practice, net by 


ces 
The domestic 
still reveyl< in 


a 
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HESTOREL | SEAR MODERN CANDIA) 


windows, tyr by ight-wells, of which 
there are two. one an the south and ane 
cm the east side, 

In wee of these heht-shafts the bril- 
Hatt white stuces surface which te 
Hected the Light into the room is deco 
rated with a nudeled and painted relief, 
of which a fragment has survived, repre: 

senting a lind of gorgeous plumage, with 
long, | Ww wing and feathers of red, 
tue, yellow, whiteand tlick: Near the 
heli-well, an the other ¢ide of the line 





curving 


i! pillars, outside nature wae brought 
within doors by a beautiful piece of 
iresco panting, which shows fishes 


awinmng through the water ani dash- 
ing off foarm-tells and ripples in. their 
rapid eenrrse 

Along: the north wall of the tocom rain 
another gay freseo, representing a com- 
miny of dancing girls on a scale of half 
life-size, One of the dancers is clad in 
| lacket W ith ii vellow err arn “rel hhie 
and cred embrritdered border, bhereath 
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which is a diaphanous chemise, Her left 
arm is bent and her might stretched for- 
ward: her features are piquant, if not 
beautiful, and a slight dimple shows at 
the corner of her lips. Mer long black 
hair, elaborately waved and crimpeil, 
flaats out on cither side of her heal as 
she turns in the moverrent of the dance. 

The fragrnents of decoration which 
have survived ‘help us to realize a very 
heautiful room, gay with color, yet fever 
parish because of the softness of the tm- 
direct ilumination, in which we may 
imagine the Minoan court ladies, ra their 
modern gowns, reclining on the cashions 
ef the Jong couch, TESS the inei- 
dents of the last bull-grappling enter- 
tainment, the skill of the young Athe- 
nian, Theses, and the obvious infatua- 
tion of Princess Aniudne, or employing 
their time more useinlly in some of the 
wonderful embroidery work in which 
the fashion of the permd delighted, _ 

By night the scene in the palace would 
be even more pictiiresquc. Great stone 
lamps, standing on tall bases and each 
bearing several wicks on the margin of 
iis broad bowl of oil, fared in the rooms 
and corridors, lighting up the brightly 
colored walls and ‘sending many-tited 
reHections dancing from the bronze and 
capper vases and urns which decorated 
the passages and the landings of the 
stairways, while through the breadths of 
light and shailow moved in an always 
charging stream of color the gaily dressed 
ficures of the Minoan conrt, 


THE DRESS OF THE MEN WAS VERY 
SIMPLE! GF THE WOMEN. MOST 
ELABORATE AND AMODERS 


Judging from the surviving pictures, 
the Minoan men were bronzed, with 
dark hair and beardless faces, their fig- 
ures were slender, and their slenderncss 
wis made all the more conspicuous by 
the fashion which prevailed of drawing 
in the waist by a tightly fastened belt, 
which seems, in some cases at least, to 
have had metal edges; but museularly 
they were well developed, und the pie- 
tures suggest litheness and agility in a 
high degree. “One would say a ammall- 
boned race, relying more on quickness of 
limb and brain than on weight and 
Stee.” 


The hair of the men was worn in a 
somewhat elaborate fashion, being done 
up in three coals on the top of the head, 
while the ends of it fell in three long 
curls: upon the shoulders. (in the other 
hand, their dress was extremely sample, 
eonsisting normally of nothing but 4 
lain-cloth, girt by the broad belt. already 
mentioned, the material) of which the 
loin-cloth was made being frequently 
gaily colored or patterned, as in the case 
of the Cup-Bearer, whose garment 1 
ndorned witha dainty quatre-foil design. 

That mere elaborate robes were worn 
in certain occasions of importance is 
shown by the sarchophagus at [Hagia 
Triada, where the Lyre-Player wears a 
long Tobe coming down. to the ankles 
and bordered with lines of color, while 
the other men in the scene wer ticked 
robes reaching a little below the knees 
(or possibly baggy Turkish trousers); 
and also by the Harvester Vase, where 
the chief figure in the procession is clad 
inva stiff garment, which has been vari- 
mushy interpreted asa waidded cuiraas, oT 
as a cope of some stiff fabric. 

(in their feet they wore sometimes 
éhoes, with prittees twisted round the 
lower part of the leg, and sometimes 
half-boots, as shown on the Chreftain 
Vase amd one of the Petsofa figurines. 
Indeed, the footwear of the Mingans 
seems to lave been somewhat elaborate. 
In the representations of the Keftni, én 
the wills of Rekh-ma-ra’s tomb, the 
shoes are while, and have bindings of 
red and blie, and ih some cases are 
delicately embroidered. Such examples 
as the show on an ivery figure found at 
Knesses and the terracotta model of a 
shoe found at Sitia show the daintiness 
with which the. Minoans indulged then- 
selves in the matter of footwear. 

[In personal adormment the men te 
some extent made up for ther sim- 
plicity in the matter of dress: The Cup- 
Beater wears a couple of thick bracelets 
cn his upper act and another, which 
bears an agate signet, on his wrist, and 
euch decorations seem to have been in 





‘common se. The King, whose figure 


in low relief has heen reconstructed 
from fragments found at Knossos, wears 
peacock plumes upon his head. while 
round his neck he = a collar of fleurs- 
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de-lis, wrought, no doubt, in precious 
metal. 

The Minoan werner are depicted with 
a perfectly white skin, which contrasts 
strongly with ‘the bronzed hue of the 
men, The deep copperly tint of the 
men and the dead white skin of ‘the 
Women ts, of course, to be accepted only 
#3 a convention, similar to that adopted 


by Egyptian artists) meant to express a. 


difference of complexion caused by 
Ereater or less eX posure try the weather: 
and: we need not magine that there was 
) great a contrast between the coloring 


of men and wemen in actual life ns 


would appear from the paintings. 

lf the dress of the male portion of the 
populace was simple, that of the female 
was the reverse. An elaborate and tight- 
fitting bodice, cut excessively low at the 
neck, covered, or affected to cover, the 
Hifper part of the body, which is so 
Wasp-waisted a5 fo suggest universal 
tight-lncing. From the broad belt hung 
down bell-shaped skirts, sometimes 
flounced Sip ase their whole length, 
sometimes richly embroidered, as in the 
cas¢ Of a votive skirt represented in 
faience among the belongings of the 
efiake (Goddess found in the Temple 
Repositories, 

h some cases—e. y., that of the 
votaress of the Snake Goddess—the 
skirt, below a small panier or apron, is 

amposed of different colored materials 
combined ina chequer pattern distantly 
resembling tirtin. A freseo from Hagia 
Triada: represents a ctiriows and elah- 
orate fonm of tress, consisting appar- 
ently of wide trousers of blue material 
dotted with red crosses on a light 
ground and most wonderfully frifled 
and vandyked. Diaphanous material was 
sometimes used for part of the covering 
of the upper part of the body, as in the 
case OF some of the figures from the 
Ruossas. frescoes, 

Hairdressing, as already noticed, was 
very elaborate, and above the wonderful 
erections of curtis and ringlets which 
ctowhed their heads the Minoan ladies, 
if one may judge from the Petsofa fig- 
urines, wore hats of quite modern type, 
and fairly comparable in size even with 
these of the present day (see pp. 14-14). 


A seal from Mycene, representing 
tiree ladies adored with secordeon- 
posted skirts, shows that heels of a fair 
night were sometimes worn on the 
shoes. 

Necklaces, bracelets, and other articles 
of adernment were in general use, ane 
the workmanship of some of the sur- 
Viving specimens is astonishingly fine. 

. Altogether, 40 far as can be estimated 
from the representations which have 
come down to us, the appearance of a 
Minoan assembly would, to a modem 


eye, seem curistisly mixed The mien 


would fit in with our ideas of their 
period, but the women would remind ws 
more of 3 European gathering of the 
mid-nineteenth century, 


THE HOUSES WERE ALS) MODERN IN 
APPEARANCE 

The houses which were occupied by 
these tmodern-logking- fadies and their 
mates were unexpectedly unlike any- 
thing in the howse-building of the classi- 
cal period. ‘There is little of the uni- 
formity of style and arrangement which 
chatactenizes the ordinary Greek hotise. 
The Minoan burgher built his home as 
the requirements of his site and of his 
Household suggested, and wos not the 
slave of any fixed convention in the mat- 
ter of plan. | 

The houses at Cournia, Palaikastro; 
ind Zakro, which may be taken as 
typical specimens of ordinary Minoan 
domestic architecture, must have been 
much more like modern houses than any- 
thing that we know of in Greek towns 
of the classical period: and the eleva- 
tions of Minoan, villas preserved in the 
faience plagues from the chest at Knos- 
809 Suggest the frontages of a. suburban 
avenue. . 

Some of the Knossian plaques show 
houses af three and four stories, with 
windows filled in with a red material 
which, as Dr, Evans suggests, may have 
been oiled and tinted parchment, 

In such houses, as distinguished from 
the palaces, there was no separation 
between the apartments of men and 
women, The fabric of the houses was 
penerally of sun-dried brick, reared upon 
ower wills of stone. Some of the 
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MAIN BRAIN ? KNOSS05 


TEMERArTCOTIA DRAIN-FIFES, 4,500 TEAS OLD 


“The hrydraclic science of the Minoan architects is wonderful m the completeness with 
which it provided for even the smallest detaile Om a staircase, lest the eteepnece 
of the gradient should allow the water to descem| too rapidly and flood the paorement below, 
the runne!l if so oonstrocted that the water folliewa 9 series of porubolic curves, ar the 
sapidity of its fall ts thus checked hy friction” (eed pages if and 12}, 
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A RATHROOM IN THE PALACE UF 


Knossian villas, however, were plastered 
atil tibered, the rotmd beam - enels 
showing in the frontage. Oblong win- 
dows took the place of the lght-wells 
which pive indirect illumination to the 
palace rooms. The accommodation miast 
have been fairly extensive. The smaller 
houses have six fo cight rooms, the 
latger ones twice that number; while 
one of the howses in Palaikastro has no 
fewer than 23 rooms, 

Within doors the walls were finished 
with smooth plaster and probably dece- 
rated with painting, though of course on 
an hombler scale thanotin the palaces 
The floors were of Hagstones and ce- 


ment, even in the HoOper stores; and 
in some cases of cobbles or of earth 
rammed hard. 

The furniture of the rooms ‘has per- 


ished, except in the case of such articles 
as were of stone or plaster; but the evi- 
dence we possess of the comfart and 
even the luxury of the life of these 
times in other respects suggests that the 
townstolk of Gourma and the other 
Cretan towns were not lacking in anv of 
the essentials of a comfortable home life. 
The creat chect at Rnosans, which wis 
once decorated with the faience plaques, 
was of course part of the furnishing of 
a roval home, and we are not to suppose 
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that such magnificent pieces of 
furniture were common: buat in 
their own fashion the ordinary 
Minoan houses were coubtless 
quite adequately appointed, anil 


the great variety of domestic 
utensis which has strive 
shows that fe in the Hronse 


Age homes of Crete was by no 
means a. thing of primitive an 
rouph-and-ready stoarplicity, lint 
was well and carefully organized 
in its details. 

It has been temarked that 
“cooking in Homer is monote 
nous, because no ofe cats any- 
thing but roast meat”; but this 
accusation Gould tet be brought 
against the Minoans, who had 
evidently attamed toa consier- 
able skill and variety in the way 
which they prepared their 

Wiands tor the table The three- 
frre Copper pet, wh was the most 
common vessel for soothe purposes, wis 
supplemented by stew-pans with con- 
densing lids anda variety of other forms 
of sauce-pans, while the number of dif- 
ferent types of perforated vessels for 
straining and other purposes shows the 
care with which the art of cookie 
was attended to, Probably the MUiricat 
kitchen, though we are still mmch in the 
dark as-to its form, was almost as well 
equipped for its special functions as the 
kitchen of the present day. 

Even at this exceedingly tarly stage 
oF human progress. the various branches 
af industry had become fairly separated 
and specuilized—more so, perhaps, than 
in the Hormenc peril—and a consuler- 
able variety cf tools was employed im 
the various crafts, The carpenter was 
evidently a highly <killed craitsman, and 
the tools which have survived show the 
Variety of work whieh he undertook. 

A whole carperite rs kit lay concealed 
m acramy of a Gournta house, left he- 
hind in the owner's hurried flight when 
the town was attacked and burned. He 
used saws long and short; heavy chisels 
for stone and light for wood + awls, nails, 
files, and axes much battered by ine: 
and, what i Is very important to note, they 
resemble in shape the tools of today sa 
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closely that they furnish one of the 
strongest links between the first great 
civiltzaion of Europe and our ww. 
Such tools were, of course, of bronze, 
Probably the chief industry of the 
island was the manufacture and export 
of alive ol, The palace ef Knossos has 
Its room Of the olive press and its con- 
tint for conveying the product of the 
press to the place where it was to be 
stored for use, and probably many of 
the preat jars now in the MEgEZInes were 
used for the storage of this indispensable 
article. 


LIFE EVIDENTLY WAS DEMOCRATIC 


Of the social life of the people in these 
prehistoric times we know practically 
nothing. Only one miterence, 
precarious enough, may be made from 
one of the features of the architecture 
of Knossos, There is no attempt to se- 
clude the hfe of the palace from that 
of the town and country around it. On 
the contrary, the building seems almost 
to have been arranged with the view of 
affording the citizens of the Minoan Em- 
pire every facility. for intercourse with 
the royal household. ‘Phe great West 
Court, with its portion and its seats along 
the palace wall, suggests considerable 
freedom of access for the populace to 
the immediate neighborhood of ravalty. 

Tt is perhens rather a large inference 
to conclude that “the very architecture 
Of the palaces of Knossos and Pharstos 
may testify to the power of the democ- 
racy.” but at least the thoughtfulness 
with which the comfort of the people 
visiting the palace was provided for and 
the general openness and lack of any 
jealous seclusion, testified to by the 
whole style of the buildings, suggest that 
the relations between the kings of the 
house of Minos and their subjects were 
much more human and pleasant than 
those obtaining in most ancient king- 
domes. 

From theif art one would, on the 
whole, conclude the people to have been 
A somewhat attractive race, frankly en- 
joving the more pleasant aspects of life 
and capable of a keen delight in all the 
beauties of natitre. Minoan art has little 
that is somber about it: it is redolent of 


ssibly. 


the open air and the Tree ocean, and a 
people who so rejoiced. in natural beauty 
and delighted to surround themselves 
with their own reproductions and inter- 
pretutions of at can searcely have been 

ywed beneath a heavy yoke af seryi- 
tude or have lived other thatr a comprira- 
tively free and independent lite. 

How much the Greeks of the classic 
period imbibed of the spitit of this 
gifted amd artistic race we can only im- 
agme. The artistic starcdpoimt of the 
Helleme reek is somewhat different 
from that of his Minoan or Mveeraan 
forerunner, and he has |ost that keen 
feeling for nature which is so conspicu- 
onus in the work of the earlier stock; but 
the two tees are at least at one in thot 
profound love of beauty: which if the 
dominant charncteristic of the Greek na- 
ture, and it muv well be that something 
of that teeling formed part of the hen= 
tage which the conqueror took over from 
the conquered, and winch, added to, the 
vinility and intellectanl power of the 
northern race, made the historic Greek 
the most brilliant type of humanity that 
the world has ever seen. 


THE OWEAT FATLACE WA.NOT FORTITIED 


The main entrance of the palace at 
Knossos seemingly lay on the north side, 
Where the road trom the harbor, now 
Candia, 344 miles distant, ran wp to the 
gates. Here was the one and only trace 
of fortification diseivered in all the ex- 
cavations, The entrance passage was a 
stone pangway, on the northwest. side 
of which stood a preat bastion with a 
muurd-room and sally-port—a slender 
apology for defense in the case of a prize 
sO Vast and icmpting as the palace of 
Knossos, Obviously the bastion, with 
its tritlng accommodation for an insig- 
nificant guard, was never meant to de- 
fend the palace against numerous asshil- 
ants or a Set sieme: it could only have 
been sufficient to protect it against the 
sudden raid of a handful of pirates 
sweeping up from the pert, 

How was it that so great and rich a 
structure came to be left thus practically 
defenseless? The mainland palaces of 
the Mvcenman age at Tiryns and Mycenm 
are, so to speak, buried in fortifications, 
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Their vast walls, $7 feet thick: im some 
farts at “Tiryns, 40 feet at  ddvcenm 
towering still, after so many. centuries of 
ruin, toad beweht of 2414 fect th the cas 
“4 the smaller citadel, and of §6 feet a 
the great stronghold of Agatnemnon: 
their massive gateways, and th 
wus devices by which the a4saiant was 
obliged to subject himself tn ins ap- 


proach to a destructive Ore on his tn- 
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stuchded #hle—everythine 
niomt them points to a land 
atl a which life 
and property Were comting- 
ally exposed to the dangers 
of War, anc the only secy 
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rity was to be tound within 
the gates of an imprerna- 
ble stronghold, 

Gat Aniosens, far richer, 
far miore splendid than 
either Tiryna or Mycense. 
rittially tiaeunre 
it= Spacicne couris ond 
Tare 
every 
Minoan 
Lari 


les led, 
pil 
pOThcHeSs open on 
eatle Plainly ithe 
kings lived in a 
Wher was the 
and where no enem 
iW 2S ex pected ie. bre 
Tudely in upon their tux 
recs caltr Lnal the rea 
son for ther confident 
4HCULIEV 18 net Tar te 
| remember the 
of ‘Thucydides 
and Herodotus 

“The first king known to 
us by tradition as having 
established aonavy is M1- 
nos, saves the preat Athe- 
nian historian. The ME 
hoaan bmtere, hke our own 
rested upon Sea power. Its 
preat kings were the sea- 
king= of the ancient workd, 
the first sea-kmes known 
to histor — over-iorts OT 
the Atgean lone before the 
erave Pyrimn trader had 
leatned “the way of a ship 
Ht the sea” or the fand 
lowing loevptan had ven 
tured ‘ns tomid squadrons, 
at the command of a prea! 
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queen, 30 tar-‘as Punt 

And so the fortifications of their capi- 
til otd palace were not if the huge 
ryvosum blocks which they knew so wel 
haw to handle and work. They were 
the wooden walls, the long, low, black 
alleys, with the vermulion bows and the 
square sail and the greeping rows of 
oars, that lay moored or beached at the 
mouth of the KRairatos River, or cruised 
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around the island coast, keeping the 
Minoan peace of the -Egean. 


THE MINOANS WERE NOT WARLIRE, 
So long as the war-fleet of Minos was 


in being, Knossos needed no fortifica- 
tions. No expedition of any size could 
force a landing on the island. If the 
crew of a chanee pirate galley, desperate 
with hunger or tempted by reports of 
the wealth of the great palace, succeeded 
in eluding the vigilance of the Minoan 
cruisers and made a swift rush up from 
the coast, there was the bastion with its 
armed guard, enough to deal with the 
handful of men who could be detached 
for such a dare-devil enterprise. Dut in 
the fect of Knossos was her fate, and 
if once the feet failed she had no second 
line of defense on which to rely agairist 
any serious attack, There is every evie 
dence that the feet did fail at last (see 


EE 
| Sh far as the evidence goes, the Mi- 
hoan Empire docs not appear to have 
heen a specially warhke one. No doubt 
there was-a good deal of fighting in its 
history, as was the case with all ancient 
empires; but the insular position of 
Crete anil the predamimance which the 
Mincan navy established on, the sea 
saved the island empire from the neces- 
sity of becoming a great military power, 
and the absence of spirit of militarisin 
1 reflected in the pational art. 

While an Assynan palace would have 
been deedrated from end to end with 
pictures of barharous bloodshed and 
plunder, while even the milder Egyptians 
would have adorned their walls with 
records of the conquests of their Pha- 
raohs, the kings of the house of Minas 
turned to other and more pentle scenes 
for the decoration of their homes. 
Mower-gatherers and dancing-girls, har- 
vest festivals and religious. processions, 
appealed to their minds far more than 
the endless and monotonous succession 
of horrors with which the Mesopotamian 
monarchs delighted to disfigure their 
walls: and even the sangers of the bull- 
ning. as seen on the Knossian frescoes, 
arte mild aml gentle when compared with 
the abominations where Teummon has 
his head sawed off with a short dagger 


and other unfortimates are finyed alive 
or have their tongues tor ont. 

‘The archives of the palace at Knossos 
ceruunly S00 that a military farce was 
kept ion font and was thoroughly o S 
ised and well looked ethers iherevexe 
records of numbers of chariots, and of 
the issue of eqpnpments to the charmt- 
eers of the force; and many of the tab- 
lets: refer to stores of lances, swords, 
bows, and sirrows, 2 store of nearly 9,000 
urrows being mentioned in one of the 
finds, while an actial magazine contain- 
ing hundreds of bronze arrow-heads. has 
been ditcoverce, 

We may remember that m ancuent 
wartare the Cretan bownien were as fa- 
mous a6 the Haleare shingers or the 
archers of England. On the whole. 
liowever, the genius of the Minoans, like 
our own, Was more camriercial than 
nulitary, though no deuht they were net 
deyverd of the fighting spirit when occa- 
sion arose. Their kinémen of Mycenia 
and. Tiryns, less happily situated, were 
forced to deyelop the military side of 
life: but the position and the miritiime 
power of Crete secured for the fortu- 
nate island those long centuries of tran 

wil growth which were so froittol in 
the arts of peace. 


A TERRIBLY CATASTHOPITE SUTENT.Y 
OVERWIELSLED: THR ESCPURE 

Probably the power and grandeur of 
the Minoan’ Empire was never more im- 
aie aed thant during the hundred years 
efoere moo 8. CC. The house of Mines 
at Knossos bad reached its full develop- 
ment, and stood in all ite splendor, an 
Imposing mast of heyililings crowning 
the hil] of Kephata, with it five stories. 


around the great central oourt, tts the- 


atral area, and its outlying dependencies. 
Within its spacious porticoes and cor- 
ridors the walls glowed with the brilhant 
edlors of innumerable frescoes and re- 
liefs im colored plaster; The cup-bearer, 
the queen's procession, the minature 
frescoes of the palace sports, stood out 
in all their freshness; Magnificent urns 
it parted pottery, with reliefs like thase 
of the @réat papyrus vase, decorated the 
halls:.and courts, and were rivaled by 
huge stone amphore, exquisitely 
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The chief glory of the palace 


STAIRCASE 





PFHASTONRS CRETE 


at Phoestos te the great flielt of steps, 25 feet in weieli li, 


which former! ite stite entrance, the broadest and toowt apleudiil stuirease that ever o roval 


wath Lyict 
i rte = 


, aL 1 2 
archiiert, Wlietars, 


Th pit Lia ce ol ics 


i T 
iguel. be 


3 hte | 


hy ;* a ee 
wd Pheestos wonderfully 


nade such a Aight of steps out of 
resemble each ather it 


the weneral ideas that determine their structure. thownh, of course. there are many vara 


Hn detail Hut. at contracte| with the 
exiubrted a most extragcidinary 
the Ireasuires of Kincseas 


panied by plunder, and the plundering 
was thorough A few ecraps of cold 
caf, and the littl deposit of bronze ves- 

had been preserved: fram the 





acis that fom 
plunderers Ly the fact that the Aoor of 
the room im which they were found brad 
dank in the ruin of the conflagration, are 
evidences, better than absolute harren- 
ness wot! beve been, to the fact that 
the place was pillaged with minute thor 
ativhnoess, and the unfinished stone par 
in the seulptor’s workshop tells its own 
tale of a sudden summens from pesceful 
ant bappy toil to the stern realities of 
Wartare 
"Tht 
Hagia 


evinences trom 
Triad: tallies 
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hes ters 
h that 


with 


ater 


dearth of the obyect= of art 


a Pe k 
mlace the 


stately bmilding at Pimestes tas 
which formed so grea a fart of 


Roos. Everywhere there are thie 
traces of fire on the walle and a suchen 
Interruption of quiet and laxurious lite. 
The very stone lamps still stand in the 
rowins at Hagia Triada, and on the stairs 
of the Basilica and Aitissos, as they 
stood to liehten the last night of the 
doomed ATinoans, 

CH course there are no records, and 14 
there were we could not tead them: bit 
it i¢ easy to imagine the disastrous sea 
cht of the eoast: the wrecks of the 
once invincible Minnan fleet driven 
ashore in hepeless ruin in the shallow 
hay, like the Atherrian fleet at Syracuse: 
the swift march of the mainland corp- 
quercrs up the valley; the brief, des- 
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scale of its former magnificence: “The 
invatlers possibly departed as swiftly as 
they bac cme; or if, as seems more 
probable, they eventually | established 
themaclves as a ruling caste among the 
subject Mindans, they chose for their 
dwellings | | 
ald palaces. The broken fragments of 


other sites than these of the 


the Minoan race crept back after ihe 
cack to the blackened rinse of their holy 
and beatiful house, not to rebuild mt, but 
to divide its stately roams and those of 
its dependencies by rude walls into poor 


‘iwelltng-houses, where they lived on— 


a very different life from that of the 
golden days before the sack. 


THE QUILLS OF A PORCUPINE 


By Frepraicx V. Covitnr 


HE porcupine is an animal quiet 

and anottensiyve in his own pir 

_ suits, bot powerful in the means 

of his defense and terrible in his ise af 
it against his chict eneriy, the dew, 

Carper and | were hunting coyotes 
and bears in the huekwoods of (regan, 
There were seven dogs in our pack. 
They had been specially selected and 
trained to hunt bear. ‘Two were pure- 
bred foxhounds, whose part it was 16 
hod the trarl and lead the pack on tt 
unetringly Ine their marvelous keenness 
of scent. Nig, the old one, was scarred 
and partly crippled trom encounters with 
litar Rover, two years old, thengh with 
less experience, was in the prime of ac- 
tivity, heenness, and endurance. Ranger, 
the staghound, was tall ane strong and, 
when the gate was in sight, very swift. 
In the open he could catch and kill a 
coyote. Tige. the hloodhiounid, was the 
heaviest cH the pack. His nose was keen, 
and on a bear thal he wos true pod tire- 
less, and savage in the operatinns at the 
finish. Tn other game lie had less mter- 
est, and when he slept he growled anid 
reamed of lear honts, Jule was a imixed 
blooded and bulldeg-and Betmee and 
Tram were ber two yearling pups, one 
vellow, the other brindle. 

For two hours one morning we had 
followed the dogs without picking up a 
fresh trail, We were passing from an 
oper side mmte a forest of fir and pine 


when the young foxhound, first sniffing: 


excitedly with his nose to the ground. 
raised the coarse hair between his shoul- 
ders, bayed sharply, and phinged into 


the timber. The other does closed in 
behind and disappeared, 

Carper tore after them through the 
trush, scaling: the slippery logs. without 
(anger by means af his spiked. humber- 
ins shoes, and [ followed as best | 
could Approaching a littl opening: in 
the tunber, | heard the sound of a gen- 
eral fight, Carper yelling, corsing. and 
kicking among the dogs, then a rifle shot, 
and then another, When T burst through 
the chaparral Carper was still yelling 
am! kicking the dogs away from the car- 
cass Of a porcupine, grazed by his first 
bullet and plowed open by the second. 
“Well, sail he, “we are in for it now.” 

The porcupine had taken a pesition 
beneath a log that was raised a little 
above the ground, As the dogs attacked 
him he turned anil strick them terrific 
blows in the face with his short clubbed 
til, almost as muscular as a gorilla’s 
arm, and at every stroke he left a mark 
like acushionful of barbed needles: Dogs 
less herve wold have quit sooner and 
suffered less, but that bunch of bear- 
dags had bebind them a thousand vears: 
of the fiery passion of the slayer, The 
digs that could reach the porcupine bit 
him im the back and tail ull menth and 
tongue were a bloody, quivering mass of 
barbs: Onlv by the fiercest onslaught on 
the dogs themselves had Carper been able 
fo open them up se that he could shoot 
the porcupine, 

The dogs were now pawing their faces 
and plowing ther noses along the ground 
fh agony, breaking off acme of the quills 
at the surface and driving the barbed 
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pain by rolling it between the thumb and 
tmger as it is qmiled. To wae his ex- 
pression, the barbed point weotid “ttt 
screw. A minute examination of a 
quill-point did not show ary spiral ar- 
rangement of the barks, bur tt did show 
‘hat the barbs are not rigid. bot flexible, 
and T have no dowbt that by twisting 4 
described the barbs would be bent to one 
side and the quill be much more: easily 
withoalraw, cae 

The doags yatied in the manner in 
which they took their punishment, The 
yellow pup and the young foxhound 
heel only a few quills, antl they howled 
when these were pulled. The old fox- 
heund was hard to hold and was inclined 
to be ugly, Jule complained, but allowed 
the pulling to proceed, although her jaws 
were retking with blood anid saliva. 
Drum, the brindle pup, showed tis hull- 
dog-stock by sitmitting to the long or- 
deal with barely a whinper. 

The two big dngs—Tige, the blaod- 
heme, atl Ranger. the staghound— 
were a problem, Either was strong 
enough, if hie was:so inclined, to break 
Carper’s hold, ard the staghound, fur- 
thermore. kad offered to bite his taster. 
He was in by far the most serious cone 
lition of any of the dogs. He had more 
quills in his face than any other, and 
some were pear, thoweh fortunately not 
in, hit eves, Ther were lable at any 
time to work there, however, through hts 
apomized pawing. We considered shoot- 
ing him to end his misery, but Carper 
hated te doit. We concluded to go lack 
to camp, get something to cat, and decide 
the dog's fate afterward. 

On the way back [ asked Carper 
whether the dogs would not learn to 
let a porcopine aloe, He replied that 


they would not: that the alder doge had 
heen through the experience repeatedly, 
thoigh he had never seen-a pack quite 
a) thoroughly done ap, and that af they 
nin acrasé-a percupine the next day they 
tackle lim Evie 


would tandoubtedly 


dently dogs of this fighting quality are 
no more deterred by such an experience 
than is a bulidog deterred trom fiehting 
a second time because Te has once he- 
fore been bitten iy a fight — 

After our meal we took the remannng 
quills out of Tige. “Those on the ottteide 
of his head Carper pulled alone. The 
great onthe! wageed his toil after 
euch pull: T could not tell whether out 
af gratitude to his master, or because he 
thought the two were engaged in some 
sort of game, tough and painful, but 
nevertheless to be treated) pood-nituredly. 
The quills within lis mouth were taken 
cut with a pat of steel pliers while two 
men held him, a stout stick of wood he- 
tweén his jaws a3 a precaution aginst 
biting, ; . 

The staghcuw! we decided to give a 
chance for his lite, though neither of us 
relished the prospect of lacerating tua 
head to do it His face was beginning 
to swell and he was dory until we stirred 
him up. Tie was ready to fight us-all. 
We ted him down, under a jog. an! one 
man held his body, the other his head. 
while | polled the quills with the stec- 
piers, 

Gy actual count we took 368 quills out 
of that staghound. Eighty-one of these 
were inside the line of his teeth, in lis 
imtms, the roof of his month, and his 
tongue. At lenst 90 had been pulled out 
at cad times before the count began, arul 
caving the following days over 20 more 
worked out of his misshapen head at 
various paints. It was not a nice or a 
pleasant task, and the repulsive details 
of quill-pulling have already been suffi- 
ciently explicit The staghound lived 
and fortunately lost neither eve. 

It was a curious and a fearful weapon 
that nature had given to this otherwise 
weik and peaceable porcupine, with 
which in defense of his Hberty and lis 
life te dealt a terrible retribution tec 
sever: powerful enemies; heif of whom 
he would have killed had mot still greater 
odds been matched against him. 
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NOTES 


HE Eko, of extreme southern 

Wigerta, on the Equator, should 

he, and protably are; among the 
happiest people on earth, tor they have 
no taxes to pay, 10 wearisome restric- 
Hons to undergo, and so irutttul ts the 
land that a tew weeks labor © enough 
to Supply them with food, home, anid 
clothes tor a whole year, 

The Ekot are devoted parents, bet it 
will take Vears of patient teaching be 
fs ire they Frasp the importance oft treah 
air aral the stmplest sanitary measures 
for the health of their littl: ones. 

They have curious beliefs as to the 
advent and death of their babes, Ohne 
charming superstition forbids all qitar- 
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reling in 3 house where there are little 


children. The latter, so they ‘sav, love 
sweet words, kind looks, and gentle 


voices, andaf these are not to he round 
in the farmily into which they hive ren- 
cormmted, they will close their eves and 
forsake the earth till a chatice afters to 
return again ami| less quarrelsame sir- 
rotindings: 

\t the new yeur, 
festivals, the chief 


nd on. all 


a On . Prec 
“Shc iebes 


of met, 


wemen, and chiliren come up to the sta- 


hon to give a series Of dances, To the 
Eko, dancing is one Of the maim orveu- 
mutions of lite, With them the dance 
provides an ottlet both for the dramatic 
matinct and for religinus fervor. In all 
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“Egbo plays” the elief ¢haracter, or 
“whage, as it 1s called, a dressed to 
represent the “Bebo” itself, 

{tis the habit of the Egbo Club, at 
certain times of the year, to take the 
sacred] images and other paraphernalia 
toa part of the bush where a littl Int 
of green boughs has been built to recetve 
them, Sentries are then posted to keep 
all intruders from coming within a mile 
of this spot. On one occasion two young 
girls, sisters, happened. to have miissec 
the patrol and have trespassed unwit- 
tingly within the sacred precincts, proba- 
bly im search of ‘nuts or bush. fruits, 
which abound everywhere. They were 
caught bw the sentries, brought before 
the “lugbe,” condenined to death, and 
hanged almost immediately. 

Their brother, who was a member of 
the highest grade of the society, was al- 
lowed, as a great favor, to be present 
at their death and afterwards to carry 
home the bodies to his family, Of re- 
ress, in such a case. there could be nei- 
ther hope nor even thought. 

The Egbo “tnimge,” of which each com- 
pany has at least one, is a fimure robed 
from crown to heel ima long garment 
werced with eyeholes (See page 35). 
It usually bears on ite bead-2 wooden 
framework covered with skin and shaped 
like o human head, often with two eves, 
looking beth ways—into the future ond 
back to the past—the symbol of the om- 
nistience of the deity. 
apparition runs up and down, generally 
accompanied by two attendants clothed 









i gorpeotts close - fitting knitte:! gar- 


ments, tsually of red, yellow, ancl white. 

Scan after mv arrival tifermation was 
brought that semething of an urmsial 
nature was happening in Oban. On in- 
Vestipation it appeared that a certain 
chief had fallen under the suspicion of 
haying, in the guise of a were-leepard, 
killed 4everal cows and goats. Prepara- 
tline were on foot for ridding the town 
of him in a-summary manner when the 
arrival of the “white man” put an end 
to the proceedings of the ex tempore tri- 
bunal. Chief Agbashan, a splendid hun- 
ter, 78 beheved to have the power of 
transforming himself into an elephant— 
an accomplishment that would certainly 


This curigts 


be of preat use to him when out after 
these creatures, | . 

An old woman of Oban, named Awaw 
lia, was suspected of a still more sinister 
familiar, Her husband had a sere un 
his ankle. Somehow or other the idea 
fol about that this could not heal be- 
case a snake came out of her mouth to 
lick the wound every night while they 
slept. The case came into court, as the 
“Egho Society” had tried and sentenced 
the woman, which of course they had no 
fight to do, Curiously enough, ax in 
sumilar Casck Mm our own country Carne 
the Middle Ages. she herself firmly be- 
lieved, in the truth of the story, and 
owned to it when she thought that such 
4 confession might cost her her life, 

A\t-a small place nestling at the base 
of beautiful purple hills, of ane occasion 
the children gave a particularly charm- 
ing series of games, singing all the while 
in the pretty lilting way usual amone 
them. Nothing could be inore graceful 
than the waving anns and swaving limbs 
of the litth brown forms as they bent 
and moved, always in perfect time to 
therr song: The mttsieal faculty. of this 
people is certainly wonderful, thong 
developed along peculiar lines.  Onring 
the whole period spent among them | 
have never heard a false note nor found 
a dancer or accompanist one fraction of 
a second out cf time. | 

At the litte village of Niaji the only 
attempt at portratt mexieling known In 
this purt of the world is to be seen. it 
represents Main, pitiestess of Ninn 
The figure, modeled, rudely enough, in 
mud ona tramework of sticks, is scated 
above the grave of the woman it com- 
memornites. Over her the fran of a 
tiny hut has been built, and round this 
are hung most of the things userl by the 
dead worn in her life—all broken, ac- 
cording to the funeral custom of the 
face. No mamis allowed to share itt the 
iniysteries Of Nimim, though a woman is 
sometimes, though rarely, chosen a¢ the 
head of “Jujus,” in which both sexes 
share. 

Not even the fear of death would jn- 
duce a male Ekhoi to mtrude at the cele- 
bration of the women's rites; Should a 
woman think that she has any cause of 
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complaint against a man, she brings her 
grievance before the head-woman of her. 

society, who 18 usually a pricstess of 
Nimm. The latter then calls & meeting, 
and, if the complaint is thought justified, 
steps are taken to bring the offender to 
a sense of his duty. The [koi are a. 
jolyeamous people, but the chief wife, 
not the husband, is the head of the 
house, Each wife has control over her 
children, who almost invariably go with 
her if she leaves her husband, and her 
rights as to property are most strictly 
safeguarded by native law- 

In anarticle such as this there is neces- 
sarily no toom to give an idea of the 
richness and beauty of folklore among 
this people, who have legends to explain 
practically all their customs and beliefs, 
Perhaps, however, it is allowable to 
quote one short story, which, though far 
below the level of koi legends in point 
of style, explains more clearly than world 
Le possible in any other way the position 
which woman holds in this country. 

“At the beginning of things,” se the 
legend tuns, “the world was peopled by 
Wworken only. One day the earth-god, 
Awhassi Nsi, happened by actident to 
kill a woman. mn hearing. this, the rest 
gathered together and prayed that, if he 
ni¢ant to slay then, he would bring de- 
struction on-all together, rather than kill 
them one by ane. Awhgssi was sorry 
fer the priv that he had caused’: so he 
offered to give them anything they should 
chooee out of all his POSSESSIONS to make 
up to) them for their fellow-woman, 
whom he had slain, ‘They begged him 
to mention what be had to give, and said 
that they would all cry Yes’ when he 
named the thing which they wished to 
have. Awbassi began and mentioned one 
bey ome ail his fruits, fowts, and beasts, 
tnt at each they shonted “No,” 

“At length the list wae nearly erithed : 
only one thing remained to offer, “Will 
you, then, take a man? asked. Awhasei, 
at last. 

“Ves” they roared, in w great shout, 
dnd, catching hold of one another, started 
dancing for jov at the thenght of the 
gift which Awbass! was sending. 

“They took man, therefore, as com 
pensation for the fellow-woman whom 
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they had lost. Thus men became the 
servants of women, and have to work 
for them up to this day. for though a 
woman comes under the intlience of her 
husband on marriage, yet she is his pro- 
prictor, and has a right te ask any serv: 
ice and expect him to do whatever she 
chooses.” 

The religious observances of the Ekoi 
are altogether a Tascinating study. He- 
neath many modern corruptions and ¢is- 
figurements are yet to be found traces 
of an older, purer form of worship— 
traces which carry us back to the oldest- 
known Minoan civilization and link the 
belicf of the modern Ekoi with that of 
the ancient Pheenician, the Egyptian, the 
Koman, and the Greek. In some ways, 
indeed, the Ekoi form may be termed 
the mest ancient of all, for whereas in 
the oldest-known representations of Mi- 
tian bird and tree worship the tree has 
became ulmost entirely conventionalized 
into pillar-shape, and jater on becomes o 
mere pedestal to support the bird. among 
the Ekoi it still keeps its original form: 
that of the actual living tree. 

The sijallest town has its fuju tree. 
There are many varieties of these, but 
each stands alone, usually in the open 
space before the Egbo house. ‘They are 
gencrally bound round with tie-tie or 
surrounded by a litte fence festoone:! 
with linked ritigs of the sane On the 
branches of these trees hang countless 
nests of one kind or ancther of the 
weaver bird. Ewen the smallest chili! 
knows that these are sacred, Tor on them 
depends the praep ‘itv of the town, 

Should the birds be injured or driven 
away, the women would become barren 
ant even the cattle cease to bear, Surely 
in this form we hove the oldest picturing 
of the wedding of carth and sky—sky 
father and earth ‘mother—for of al! 
created things: the bird is most akin 
to. air and sky, while the tree, with its 
roote in the dark ground, is the best 
and oldest personification of mether 
earth. In the course of ages, strangely 
enough, mother earth has become father 
earth for the Ekot, whose two principal 
deitics are now Awhass} Awsaw, the 
sky god, and the earth god, Awhasagl Nsi. 
Enough legends and fraements-of ritual, 


SF: 


however, have Imen collected to show 
that the older iden has not yet died ont. 

Everywhere in the bush grow giant 
trees, often over 200 feet in height and 
trom @o to too feet in girth. Perhaps 
the most noticeable of these are the cot- 
tom trees, the smooth bark and straight 
shafts of which give them the appear- 
ance Of giant columms, on which the blue 
sky reats like a dome. These forest giants 
are objects of veneration among Efk 
und Ekot alike, and well itis to propiti- 
ate the gent of the trees, lest the latter 
ia and imprison the unwary way farer, 
like Ariel on the island of Prospero, 

In the whole country there -are no 
open apices, save those which have been 
cleared at sites for villages or farms. 
The Ekot spend their whole lives: in the 
twilight of the beautiful, mysterious 
bush, peopled to their faney not by wild 
animals alone, of which they have no 
fear, hut by werelopards and all kinds 
of terrible half-human shapes, and bv 
the genii of trees, rocks, and rivers. 
Here more troly even than in old Greece 
the terror of Pan is everywhere. This 
atmosphere of twilight and mystery ex- 
plans the grafting of juju and fetish 
worship onto the purer and more an- 
cient forms of teligion, So far a® can 
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be traced, the Ekor have steadily trekked 
down from the north, for the site bf 
cach new town is. to the south of the 
former one. 

Cine hears from certain sources of the 
hardships entailed on the natives in: the 
making of the splenidid roads, by means 
of which the Fritish administration js 
epening up ther tropical and luixtriant 
“bush” district. No one, however, is 
quicker than the natives themselves to 
sec the advantages to be pained from 
such improved means of communication, 
Whether as regards personal safety or 
trading facilities, On several occasions 
towns have offered, of their own. free 
will, to do more than had heen asked 
of them. In some cases they have evets 
mide anew piece of road on their own 
inthiative as a surprise for my next visit 
to their part of the country, 

Another point often mised by those 
who have no practical experience of na- 
tives is the hardship entailed on the latter 
by engage them as carriers. Perhaps 
[may mention here that it is a asunl 
thing for bands of men to come in from 
a distance of 4o to 50 miles, a month 
beforehand, in order to make sure of 
being taken on as carriers for the next 
lish tour, 


OUR IMMIGRATION LAWS FROM THE VIEW- 
POINT OF NATIONAL EUGENICS 


By Pror. Roserr DeC, Warn, or Harvarn University 


OW fat do our present inmigra- 
q tion laws enable us to excinde 
BE. those aliens who are physically, 


mentally, and morally undesirable for 
farenthood; those whose coming here 
will tend te produce an inferior rather 
than a superar American race: those 
who, in other words, are cugenically un- 
fit for trace cultore? Wein the United 
Mates, have an opportunity which is 
unique in history for the practice of 
eupenic principles. Our country was 
founded and developed by picked men 
and women, and today, by selecting our 


immigrants through proper legislation, 
we have the power to pick: ont the best 
specimens of cach race to be the parents 
of our future citizens. 

The social responsibility which rests 
upon this country m this matter is orer- 
whelming. We may decide upon what 
merits—phryarcal. intellectual, or ooral— 
the fathers and mothers of Antertoin 
children shall be selected: but we have 
left the choiwe almost altogether to the 
seltieh interests, which do tot care 
whether we want the immigrants they 
bring, or whether the immigrants will 
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be the better for coming, Steamship 
agents and brokers all over Europe and 
eastern Asti are today deciding for ws 
the character of the American race of 
the tubare. 

lt if no argument against practicing. 
eugenic ideas, in the selection of our 
alien immigrants, to say that the New 
England country towns are full of hope- 
leasly degenerate native Americans, who 
are jiferior, mentally, morally, physi- 
cally, to the sturdy peasants of Europe. 
The degenemecy of our country native 
stock is probably chiefly due to the draw- 
ing off af the stronger and more capable 
men amd women to the cities: ta pro- 
Jonged inbreeding, and to the continued 
reproduction of feeblesmindedness, which 
& oife in many of our country: districts. 
Tt will not help te reduce the number of 
our native terencrates 1f we acont alien 
degenerates. National eugenis, for ws, 
means the prevention of the breeding of 
the wnfit native, as well-as the prevention 
of the immigration and of the breeding 
after admission of the unfit alien, 


CAREFUL AMJUT IMPORTING CATTLE, 
CARELESS ADGIT IMPORTING 
ALAN 
Should we not exercise at least the 
same cate in admitting human beings 
that we are now exercising in relation 


to animals, to insect pests, or to disease: 


germs? Yet it is actually trae that we 
are today taking more pains to see that 
a Hereford inal or a Southdown ewe, 
imported for the improvement of our 
cattle, are sound and free from disease 
than we take in the admission of an alien 
man or women who will be the father 
and mother of American children. 
(ky not hesitate to prohibit the inporta- 
tion of cathe from a foreign country 
Where a serious cattle discise is preva- 
lent. Tt is only in very extreme cases, 
nuleed, that we have ever tiken such a 
ep in connection with the importation 
of aliens, Yet there are certain parts of 
Europe from which no aliens should be 
allowed te enter this country. for rea- 


soms which are etigenically of the first: 


Hporhince, 

Our present laws aim to exclude some 
twenty-one classes of mentilly, plisi- 
cally, morally, and economically tnde- 


We 


sirable aliens, On paper the list of the 
excluded classes 1s ois and formidalsle. 
nnd seems more than sufficient to aceqm- 
plish our cugenic purposes; Dut the fact 
is that careful sul wuiprejndiced students 
of immigration agree that these laws io 
set keep cut the fit so as to preserve 
the states gue, to say nothing of pronmet- 
nig cugenic improvernent, We already 
have an-atmy of probably not lees than 
£50,000 feeble- minded in the United 
States, of wham only about 10 per cent 
are in institutions, the rest being free to 
propagate their kind. And of those in 
mstitutions, the large propartion are kept 
there only temporarily, being at liberty 
for much of the time during their repro- 
duction pericyd, | | 

The same is true of thousands of 
critimals, whom we shut up for varying 
periods of time, but allow, in the inter- 
vals when they are out of prison, to 
popidate the world with children, much 
of whose inheritance is criminal. We 
are today legalizing the begetting of 
erimnal children by fatling to give per- 
manent custodial care to habitual ermi- 
rials. | 

Further, there are over 150,000 Insane 
in the institutions of the United States 
gone, and of these many have aiready 
left stiraable J to perpetuate their insanity. 
In spite of this appalling situation— 
appalling from the standpoint of mete 
gentiment and of mere philanthropy— 
doubly appalling from the standpoint of 
eugenics, we have been admitting alien 
insane and alien imboriles; and alien epi- 
leptics and alien criminals, partly becuse 
of a-lax admintstration of the law onder 
farmer administrations, partly because 
the law is incapable, wider existing ehn- 
ditions, of effective enforcement. The 
dispropartionate increase of alien insane, 
of alien imbeciles, of alien criminals, ani 
many other facts which may le aseer- 
tained by any person who i interested 
in this question, shows that, as just 
stated, our ummigration laws do not pow 
enable us to preserve the statics gue, 

Sir Francis Galton has clearly shown 
that “each married degenerate produces 
on the average one child who is as de- 
gererate as himself or herself, and others 
in whom the taint is latent, but liahle to 
appear in a succeeding generation.” 
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Further, it 1s well known that imbe- 
cies have larger families than poral 
persons, anid that they also have o large 
number of dlegitimate children. Parent- 
howd on the part of all these classes of 
persons, native or alien, 1 4 crime against 
the future, To achmit to this country the 
feeble-niincded, the insane, the epileptic, 
the habitual criminal, those afflicted with 
hereditary diseases, is no less a crime 
agamet the firture. 

The ideal selection of our immigrants 
would be possible only if we could have 
a foiriy complete history, running back 
a few generations, showing the heredi- 
tary tendencies of each alien, This is 
impracticable, so far as the immediate 
future 12 concerned. Hut there are some 
things we can do. We can insist that each 
ahen, on landing here, should undergo a 
very thorough mental and physical ex- 
mination at the hands of our Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service sur- 
feons, These examinations: would m- 
valve the stripping to the skin of each 
alien; the usual physical examination for 
physical defects; mental tests; tests for 
syphilis, and similar precautions. [s thts 
too much to demand when the welfare 
cf the himan race is at stake? 

| have seen thousands of aliens landed, 
and J have marveled at the skill with 
‘whieh our surgeons are now able; by the 
most superficial examination as the aliens 
file by, at the tate of several a nnmnute, 
to detect some of the physical and even 
some of the mental defects which pt 
these dhiens into one or another of the 
classes which may be excloded. Put such 
a superhcal examination is all wrote. 

Tt 5 nothing short of a crime to acimit 
feople, as often happens in a rush sea- 
som, at the mite of 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 
in one dav at Ellis Island. On April or, 
1910, 7,931 immigrants were inspected 
by the medical officers. Think of that! 
And these medical oficers-were auepest 
to detect any mental and physical detect 
which might exclude! 

| beliewe that we ought to limit the 
mumber of ahens who shall be landed in 
one day to a certain number which could 
reasonably well be carefully imspected. 
‘We ought largely to merease the number 
of the surgeons detailed for that most 
important work of inspecting arriving 


aliens. We ought to enlarge the accom- 
modations at same of our inumgrant sti- 
tons, in order that this work might be 
properly carned ont. 

Again, we can go a long way toward 
the accomplishment of our object by in 
creasing the fines which the steamship 
compane: now pay when they bring 
over an alien who is found, on our own 
examination here, to be an idiot, mbe- 
tile, epileptic. or suffering from a loath- 
some or dangerotis contagious disease 
which could have been detected at the 
port of departure, The fine is now only 
$100. The steamship companies pay hit- 
tle attention to the provision. They run 
their chances of having such aliens. de- 
tected on landing, and in some cases they 
insure themselves agninst possible loss. 
by obliging the alien. to deposit Sioo 
when he boys his ticket. Now if we 
increased this fine to S50q—and that 1s. 
none too large—the steamship companies 
would themselves, wrthowl expense to 
us, make a much more thorough exanti- 
nation abroud before suling. 

Further, for the more cfective detec- 
tion of aliens who are physically, men- 
tally, and morally undesirable, and who 
ure already enumerated in our list of 
classes excluded by cxistmp law, we 
Should put immigrant inspectors and our 
own surgeons on board of all immigrant- 
cartying vessels. These officials. ming- 
ling with the ininigrants on the voyage 
over, should see that they are properly 
treated anil) cared for; that they are nnt 
overcrowded, and that they receive ade- 
quate medical attention. 

Lut, of fur greater tnportance than 
that, these officials would be able to de- 
tect a great many cases of physical and 
of mental defect which we could not 
possibly detect in cur necessarily hirried 
examination when these people land, and 
in this way we should be able to exclude 
atul to send back fat larger nuinbers of 
undestrable aliens than is at present pos 
sthie, however strictly we may-try fo en 
farce the law. 

In addition to these steps which we 
should take, and take instantly, to ac- 
complish the more effective exclusion of 
the insane, the imbecile, the idiot, the 
tuberculous, and those afflicted with 
loathsome of dangerons contagious dis- 
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eases, we ought to amend our laws so 
that it will be possible to exclude more 
aliens of such low vitality and poor phy- 
siqne that they are eugenically undesira- 
ble for parenthogd. ‘The law of 1907 
excludes persems: “who are found to be 
anil are certified by the examining sur- 
poon as being mentally or physically <de- 


fective, such imental or physical defect 


being of a nature which may affect the 
ability of such alien to earn a living.” 
This clause has been found to be rather 
ineflective, partly because it has been 
faken to be on economic test and not a 
Physical one; partly because of other 
provisions in the same act which largely 
nullify this section by making it possible 
to admit an bonds aliens who fall into 
the group here named. 

Now aliens of such low vitality, poor 
physique, or suffering from such mental 
or plivsieal defect that their ability to 
eam & living is thereby interfered with 
ure, in the majority of cases, highly un- 
desirable persons. They are not only 
themselves weaklings and unlikely to te- 
sist diseade, hut they are likely to have 
defective and degenerate chilifren. Honds 
will not prevent them from breeding. 

We constantly speak of. the need of 
more “hands” to de our Inher, We for- 
get that we are importing, not “hands” 
alone, but bodies, alsa, The vast ma- 
jority of meuming alien immigrants are 
potential fathers and mothers, and the 
character of the race that is to be born 
depends upon the kind of alien bodies 
which we are allowing to have landed 
on our shores day by day. It is a tre- 
thendous responsibility which rests wpon 
115, 

Conservation of our natutal resources: 
how much we hear about that, Conser- 
vali of American forests is important, 
So 1s conservation of American coal, and 
oil, and natural gas, and water supply, 
amd fisheries. But the conservation and 
improvement of the American race is 
vastly more tmportant than all other 
conservation, The real wealth of a na- 
tion is the quality of its pecple, OF what 
ailne mre endless acres of forests, mil- 
iets of tons of coal, and billions of 
gallons of water if the rave is not virile, 
and sane; and sound ? 

Fearfully misguided has been most of 
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our so-called philanth ~ We have 
housed and clothed and fed the defec- 
tive, the degenerate, the delinquent, to 
such an extent that we have encouraged 
them to reproduce their kind in ever- 
growing numbers. We have spent in- 
creasing sums. for asylums, almshouwses, 
prisons, and hospitals, in which we have 
temporarily confined the insane, the pan- 
per, the habitual criminal, the imbecile, 
leaving them free, during most of their 
lives, to propagate their Kind. It is a 
faet, disguise it as we will, that we have 
taxed] ourselves (oO support institutions 
Which Have resulted in increasing and 
not decreasing the mumber of the unfit. 

We have before us an immediate duty 
of tremendous importance in caring for 
our own unfit; In seempe fo-it, by ode- 
quate legislation, that the insune, the 
habttual criminal, the feeble-mincler, and 
similar classes are permanently segre- 
gited, so that they cannut reproduce 
their kind to be a ferther burden upon 
the nation, and tn enacting laws which 
shall prevent the marriage of those whose 
offspring will be ‘unfit. | 

But, in addition to cur own very heavy 
burden of those whe are defective or de- 
generate, we are adding every year, by 
manerition, many hundreds if not thou- 
sands of aliens whose presence here will 
inevitably fesult, because of their own 
defects ot those of their offspring, in 
lowering the physical and mental and 
moral standards of the American race. 

Biologists admit that they have much 
to learn about heredity. But of some 
things we are already sure. Enough is 
known to make it absolutely essential, if 
the quality of the American tace is to be 
preserved, that there should be a far 
more careful selection of our incoming 
alien itamigrants, on é¢ugenie grounds, 
than we have ever attempted. 

The need is imperative for applying 
cugemic prmciples in much of our lepis- 
lation, Hut the greatest, the most logical, 
the most effective step that we cun take 
is fo begin with a proper eugenic selec- 
Hon of the ineoming alien millions. Tf 
we, i our generation, take these steps, 
we shall carn the gratitude of niiltians 
af these who will come after us, for we 
Shall have hemun the real conservation 
of the American mice. | 
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By Rear-Apmirat Conpy M. Cuester, U.S. Navy 


, URING the better part of the 
past four years 1 have resided in 
 Constaitinople, making tripe 16 


the mterior at Turkey, the tslinds of the 
Aegean Sea, Egypt, and several of the 
list colomies of the Ernpire, 

| have dined in the palace of that arch- 
fiend the recent noted ruler af the Turk- 
ish Empire, Abul Hamid: alse in sore 
of the homes of prominent Turks, and! f 
feel warrinted, therefore, in speaking of 
them from the standpoint of ome who has 
knewn them at close range, 

During the early part of the year 1908 
the growing discontent with tle exiting 
regime m the Ottoman Empire on the 
part of all the ditferent races of this very 
cosmopilitan country—Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and Arabs— 
aroused a cry of distress that was heard 
throughout all christendom. [ram out- 
side the boundaries of Turkey, among 
the western nations of E:rope, Christian 
peaple pressed their administraters for a 
declaration that should either put an end 
to the despotic rele of Abdol [Hamid— 
the Neto of the age—or drive the Turk 
out of Lurope. 

Suddenly ‘from Saloniki, in the south 
of Macedema, Enver Dey and Niaz Gey. 
tun young Turkish army officers of 
neverslying fanrie, ramsed the standard of 
revolution, and a wave of reform was 
started! from within the Empire itself that 
spre! frem border to border with light- 
ning rapidity, 

Itwas on July 4, roo8, the birthday of 
the United States of America and of 
republican government, that a new era: 
was tmaugurated in Turkey. Tt took a 
number of days to organize the retel- 
limes subjects of the Sultan, after these 
voting officers had lizhted the fuse 
whith was eventually to blow this des- 
motic roler from his throne; so thet it 
wae met until an ‘ultimatum wired to 
Constantinowle demanding the proclama- 
tion of the constitution was received and 


acted upon that it was finally granted to 
thes peecpelee. 

On July 24. however, Abdul Hamid, 
learning: that his last remaining support, 
the Albanian troops, whom he had for 
inany veors bribed to sustain his totter- 
me power, bad deserted him, and that 
the threat to march on Constantinople 
with 200,000 men was to be literally car- 
ried mto cifeet, submitted to the inétvita- 
ble aod sieved the iradé that was te make 
hun'a figdre-head in governimerital ad- 
mruitistration. 


WHO ARE THE YOUNG TURKS? 


The term “Young Turk” is-applied to 
that wast class of Moslem subjects who 
were disaffected by the growing burdens 
placed upon them by the despetic-action 
of the ruling power. This term applies 
alike to young and old, male or female: 
theae who lived tm Turkey or were 
spread broadcast over the face of the 
earth by expattiation or the fear of deatli 
by resilence in the fatherland: This so- 
talled Young Turk party. ecmpriseil 
Christians amd Jews, as: well as Turks, 
and embrace! parts of all the yariqus 
races Which vo to make up the matic, 

The “Committee of Union and Pro- 
ress" WA & Secret society organized 
within the kingdam, the ranks of which 
were recruited from the Young Trrk 
party. Members were obliged to take a 
Test sacred oath to devote their whole 
energies to the redemption of the coun- 
try, to obey every order given through 
the channel of the society, never to re- 
veal its secrets, and te ball any person, 
however near ani dear to. them, whem 
the conmmmitice might condemn to suffer 
death: The harshness of this creed was 
due to the necessity of fighting with fire 
the devil who. toled the nation, and whe 
had organized the most (iaholical espion- 
aye system ever oonceived—a  aystert 
that crented suspicion between man ane 
wife, brother aml sister, or even mother 


* An oildress to the Nutional Geograpli Soclety, December & tor. 
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THE YOUNG TURE 


and child, lest-an indisereet word should 
brings death from the edict of the despot 
whose bloody sword was ever suspended 
over ns trembling subjects. 

No member Of this ccmmittee was 
ever petinitted to kndw more than) four 
withers. (Five was the maximum num- 
ber allowed to meet together in a single 
group; tut the secret chm leach ne up to 
thie central furore or group, which was all 
supreme, was so carefully concealeil that 
nn one to this day has been able to dis- 
cover the uitimate source of that won- 
derinl power, 

Na one who hms oot been an eve- 
Witness to the effect of both the old and 
new régimes in Turkey upon its people 
ean realize the change that now took 
place. 

RETURN OF THE EXILES 


The announcement that constitutional 
government Had been granted to Turkey 
soon spread to all parts of the world; 
aged exiles and those who hatl fed from 
the dread machinations of Abdul Hamid 
returned and filled the capital to its ut- 
most capacity; and as they were all mem- 
bers of the Youny Turk party, the power 
that this remarkable secret organization 
wielded over the people became the prime 
factor in the administration of the gov- 
erminent. . , 

The people of the nation, who were at 
first stimned by the suddenness of the 
change. began to short the new word 
“Hberty,” which hac just entered) their 
vocabulary, with all the changes that 
could be played upon it, and jm every 
quarter of the Empire celebrations tows 
place, the mhabitants snnply pome wild 
with joy for their deliverance from 
slavery. 

Addresses, were made by Moham- 
medan andl Christinn speakers m streets, 
in squares, in mosques, and in. churches. 
Fraternity beearne for the first time the 
sentiment which seemed to Wind all 
creeds, races, acl tongues together in 
hannonious accord. “Moslem and Chris- 
tian leaders embraced and kissed each 
ether in public, while tears rolled down 
the cheeks of thousands as ther took part 
in. the festivities. 

Burial services were performed for 


AT 


the Armenian martyrs of 1896, which 
were taken part m by Mlohammedans 
and (Christians alike, Crowds of former 
couficting religious sects formed vast 
parides, led by ther priests ; and, al- 
thengh the followers of Islam greatly 
exteeded all other sects im numbers, 
Christian fathers were invariably giver 
the seat of honor im the carriages which 
accompanied them, | 
All looked to the Cotunittee of Union 
anit Progress for guidance, and these 
men worked with great circumspection, 
Abdul Hamid was distinctly told that as 
long as te ruled according to the consti 
tutin his fife would be spared, btu. that 
he would be held to a strict aceounta- 
bility for his actions,. He was, neverthe- 
less, promptly put under srrveillance to 
insure his good behavior, Naval vessels, 
which had’ been left to rot in the port, 
because this wily ruler feared that some 





one might do as he had done with the 


fleet, in making it the means to drive his 
own brother off the throne of Turkey, 
were part in commission and moved to an 
anchorage tn the Bosphorus, where the 
wins bore directly on Yildiz, and thus 
the Sultat became practically a prisoner 
in his own palace, 


PROMINENT PART PenPokwen Wy 
ASEERICANS 


Americans tittle tealize what ‘an im- 
partant tnflueace their countrymen and 
country wiren have exerted in bringmeg 
about censtitutional government in ‘Tur- 
key, ‘Taloott Williams; LL.D... in an ad- 
dress in Erooklyn, S. ¥., Oetoher 15, 
1go8, stated: “Many causes have com- 
bined, may factors are present. many 
infinences have turned the hearts of men 
in that Empire; bit, tf we ask ourselves. 
what. the governing: and final factor 1 
which has brought about the first of the 
world’s blikkiless revolutions, which has 
seen a people divided anid dissevered by 
creed, I race, by language, by every 
conceivable difference which can sepa- 
rate the sons and daughters of men, 
suddenly act. together, we do ill if we | 
forget that for Bo years the American 
missionaries have been laying the foun- 
dations and preaching the doctrine which 
makes free government possible.” 
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The great educational system founded 
by these Americans comprises at present 
more than 300 common schogls im ne 
Empire, 44 high schools, 8 coll 
normal school, and 5 divinity sche a: 
This scholastic work is spread out all 
over this former “garden spot of the 
work,” and has leavened the masses 
with high ideals of living, knowledge of 
free institutions, and longings for better 
Povernnent. 

Such an authority as Gladstene has 
placed wpon record. a& siatenent that 
“\merican missionaries in ‘Turkey have 
dane more good to the inhabitants of 
that country than has all Europe cor- 
bined, “And Mr. James Brvee, the British 
Ambassador te Washington, goes even 
further, and states: “T cannot mention 
the Atnerican missionaries without a 
trilate to the admirable work they have 
done. They have heen the only good 
inftence that has worked from abroad 
upon the Turkish Enpire.” 

THK “UNSPEAKARLE TURK NO LONGER 
EMISTS 

It should not be forgotten that Turkey 
of toylay is net the Turkey depicted in 
mir child's history, for is it in fact the 
same country that it was three years ago. 
The people of Turkey as a body have 
lorig. since passed from the pale of the 
“unspeakable Turk.” and may of them 
stand out as the peers of anv people in 
the world in ‘general intelligence, char 
acter, and all the qualities that go to 
make pic! citizens; but of course as vet 
they are wanting in sufficient experience 
to guide without assistance the ship of 
state to the high plane at which they are 
aiming, This experience they are fast 
acquiring, and are already as far ail- 
vunced in the practices: of government 
by the people as were those of the 
United States at the end of the first 
decade in our history, baving had our 
example to guide them. om 

During my stry among these people T 
lave found men of sterling character and 


unswerving integritv—imen well fitted to 


leact their country throngh crises similar 
to thease through which our own nation 
passed in its struggle for birth. 


student had taken down sten 


While we Americans have done much 
toward the enlightenment of the Turk, I 
should sav in all fairness to them that 
they have earnestly sought education 
through following the precepts of the 
Koran (their Bible), in. which is. com- 
bined the tenets af both religion aru 
lesisiution, A. short selection from thts 
look, so often misinterpreted, will illus- 
trate its teachings: Tt reads: 

“The. duty of every Mursdiliman i to acquire 

echennce, 

Sctence tthe life of the heurt. 


bie leatned shine in the world Tike stars in 
the 


ake, 
icaoeledes i¢ the: immortal soul of man." 
THE TURKS AE AME SCHOLARS 
And that the Turle are apt scholars 
no one can doubt who has lived nt 
them. me oft the younger i fall 


the Beirat American University 
sented me, when I was last there. bal 


a copy of a speech made by Pr. Bliss. 


its president, on the responsibilities of 
popular povernnent, which this young 
raphically 
and typewritten himself. 1s young 
man, a Syrian by birth, spoke Enplish 
well, and more than a degen other lan- 
guages. Yet he was but an average 
scholar to the college. 

At Constantinople on more thin one 
occasion I have witnessed the presenta- 
tion of some of Shakespeare's plays by 


the young women of the American Col- 


lege for Girls that would compare favor- 
ably with any similar representation in 
eur own country. Many of the girls who 
took part in the plays were but 16 or I 
ha of age, and had not studied the 

English language, in which the dramas 
were given, more than one year. There 
was no self-consciousness or stage fright 
among these girls, because they were 
actuated by a common desire to acquit 
themselves well without any regard te 
the effect made upon others, 

The Turkish people are reaching out 
to other civilizations for help to recover 
from the tyranny arid stagnation that 
has bound them so long in slavery, Ther 
look to America particularly as the one 
nation of the West that has no political 
ambition to subserve in its action toward 
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THE YOUNG TURK GL 


them, and we should, help them to work 


out their natural destiny for which we: 


have already helped lay the foundation. 

Sir William Ramsay has sail: “Con- 
statitinople is the center about which the 
work!'s histary revolves, [t is the bridge 
that binds the East to the West, the old 


to the new ‘civilization, which most be: 


brought into harmony before the eulmi- 
nation of all civilization can appear, 
bringing “Peace on carth and good-will 
toward men.” ” 

Sir William also says, in derogation of 
his own people: ~The heated strugele 
between the English an! Germans for 
influence in Constantinople has much im- 
peded the establishment of peace and 
order in Turkey.” Nothing truer. has 
been said of the “near eastern question.” 


THE YOUNG TURKS HAVE. ACCOMPLISHED 
Alt 


We have been told that the Young 
Turks have made a failure of constity- 
tional government. Let us see how these 
abused people have acquitted themselves 
during the past three and one-half years, 
since the formation of democratic gov- 
ernment in Tutkey, as compared with 
the work of other mations. 

A brief summary of the events occur- 
Ting in this eventful epoch is necessary 
for a full understanding of the subject. 

The storm of 1908 came so unex- 
pected|y upon the political horizon of 
Furope that the powers were stunned 
for the moment, Phe sudden change of 
policy in the ‘Turkish Empire, however, 
was too good an opportunity net to be 
trken advantage of, and on October 3, 
mo8, Austria-Hungary announced ber 
annexation ef the Turkish, previneces, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. This aggres- 
give measure, berg im absolute contra- 
vention of the Treaty of Berlin, made in 
i878, at the end of the Russo-Turkish 
War, lv the united powers of Exarope, 
was the entering wedge for the despelia- 
tion of the Turkish Empire; which had 
long been threatened: 

A mild protest was made to this net, 
as heing o stab to the very heart of uni- 
versal pence measures, in which the 
world at latge was interested ; but, as the 
leading protesting powers had been guilty 


of practically the same offense in times 
past, the effort to stay the act was with- 
out cohesion or force; and, as Awstria- 
Hutigary held the nine points of the law 
in her possession of the tesnitory, over 
which that ecduntry had been granted 
suzerain powers undér the Treaty of 
Berlin, and having. through an albance 
with Germany, her great army at her 
back, the political consiience of the is- 
gruntied parties. was quickly healed by 
the hare hope of something good ont 
of the wreckage coming to them, | 

Bulgaria. now declared, and secured, 
her independence from Turkish Yule, 
and thus the Empire was shorn of 
another considerable pottion of its Euro- 
pean territory. The Young Turks pro- 
tested against this arbitrary move on the 
part of their now grown-up son, but the 
threatening attitude of the powers, Bis 2 
led with a bepe that this sacrifice would 
enable them ta bind the remuinmg states 
of the Empire into a more cohesive unin, 
led them te peaceably accept this decla- 
ration of Holgaria's independence 

Russia, foresecing no end to the carv- 
ing Of ‘Turkey for other interests, thus 
begun, put in a claim for some of the 
spoils, which might have been hers but 
for the action of the “disinterested” 
powers in signing the Peace of Berlin, 

Greece then claimed the island of 
Crete, over which she liad been granted 
and held: suzerain pewers for 30 years, 
on the identical ground put forward by 
Austria= Hungary upon talking Bosnia 
and. Herzegovina. 

The Young Turks now tose up in 
their might and vowed that Turkey 
would fight to the death any further at- 
tenipt to despeil her of territory, and so 
strongly was this threat, which was 
practically an ultimatum, backed by the 
sentiment of the whele Moslem race, thot 
England, fearing for the peace of Eu- 
rope, ised her influence to postpone ac- 
tion on the claims of Russia and Greece. 
She practically promised, however, that 
their claim should be favorably consid- 
cred at an opportune time in ‘the near 
future. 

This stopped for a. while aggressive 
measures against Turkish territory and 
permitted the Young Turk party to take 
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tip the proscention of feforms; so ur 


gently needed im the [Empire 
A REVOLUTION SPERDILY CResttp 


Hut for d few months only was peace 
‘allowed ta teign in the near East. Irom 
out-of a clear sky, ot April 13, 17cm, 
burst a wir clowl that threatened to 
throw the country back mto anarchy, 
Abdul Hamid had, with lus. character- 
istic cunting and a liberal supply of 
money, taken advantage of a mild dis- 
sensicn among the delegates: in Partia- 
ment which bad met in December of the 
preceding year, to instigate a mutiny in 
the army and navy stationed atthe capi- 
tal against constitutional authority, At 
the same time he sent emissartes to 1 
interior ef the country to appeal to the 
religious fanuticism-of the poorer classes, 
and imaugurite) « racial warfare be- 
tween the Turks and Armenians that at 
once put constitutional government: in 
jeopardy. It was evilent thot Abdul 

lamidl'’s main purpose in bringhie abeut 
intestine strife was to show the powers 
that ‘Turkey could only be ruled by his 
strong rieht art arid that he alone could 
put a stop te the conflict, 

So near to success did he come in his 
nefarious aim that on April 2g the Lon- 
don Times published an article to the 
effect that constitutional government was 
dead, and that England should at once 
recognize Abdul Hamid as the supreme 
raler of the land. 

This conviction was <0 general among 
foreigners that a commission from Par- 
liament was prevailed wpe to warn the 
conunander-in-chjef of the Macedonian 
army, Mohammed Shefket Pasha, whose 
traps were then tarching on the capi- 
tal, that if his army entered the city it 
would bring ahout a massacre of Chris- 
tinns, and then would follow Enropean 
intervention, “Go back,” said this Oliver 
Cromwell of his country to the partia- 
meniary committee sent to communicate 


this information, “and attend to ‘your. 
parliamentary duties. ‘There is no power 


under heaven that can keep my army 
out of the city.” And so tt proved. 

All military authorities unite in saying 
that the taking of Constantinople by the 


of bloody intrigue, chimen 
was done in strict accordance with the 


6a 


constitutional army, April 2h, 190g, was. 
one of the most brilliant and sticcessful 
campaigns in history. It is not necessary 
to deserihe it bere: but, as far as the 
safety of Cliristians, the hugbear of ‘Tur- 
kev's foes, is concer, I can state that 
ladies ‘of ny party traversed the streets 
of Constantinople while the conflict was 
raging with as litle danger and less fear 
than they would have ha in crossing 
Brogdway, in New York city, during an 
election day exciterment, = _ | 

The spectacle of Shofket Pushia's 
grind anmiy of 30,000 as fine a body of 
hen as ever crossed a parade grounil, 
abemented by a contingent of wilunteers, 
containing aniong. the private soldiers 
peers Of the realm and officers of high 
runk, both of the anmv and the nawy, for 
whan there were not stitalde commands, 
taking possesion of Constintinople wis 
an tmspiration long to be tetiembered. 
Vt was an evidence of patriotism. rarely 
ston elsewhere, and which hendes al for 
the cntinies of such a people. ; 

The greatest factor in this example of 
discipline wis the absence of intoxicating 
liquars among beth officers tid men, and 
we could but contrast tt with the stories 
of other battles in the east between Mur 
hamindlan and Cliristian troops, where a 
barrel of whiskey Was regarded by the 
former as.an equivalent to 4 reinforce- 
ment af ave hondnal nen, for by rolling 
the harrel of whiskey before an advance 
guard of the enemy owas sore. ta be 


Srootsy uttacked, to the advantage of 
he 


abstemiows Turls. 

This counter revolution it Turkey, 
which Shefket Pacha cid everything in 
Ins power to inmke ws “bloodless” as was 
the revolution of 1908, was sea quichty 
and completely suppressed that constiti. 
tional povernment was placed upen a 
higher and fists basis than before, and 
on the day the London Times (to which 
T have referred) was read in Constanti- 
nome, Abdnl PMarmil was the niatinn’s 
prisuner, never again to use his weapons 
His: impeachment 


constitution and the relisiaus law of the 
land, and his shameful reign came to a 
final ending by the selection of his ithis- 
trieus successor, Mohatmmied V_ who had 
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been confined in a palace on the Thos- 
porus for 33 4 are! of his life, the period 
af las predecessir’s reiqn, and whi. is 
now the beloved miler of his people: 


THOUNKES UN ALMANIA 


So eountry in the world ever gained 
the priceless blessing of freed: without 
sorb: trials. In Oletoler, ror, the prov= 
ince of Athanty, ane of the western eolb- 
mes of Turkey bordering on the Adriatte 
Sea, began to give trouble, and ate a muat- 
terof course it was anniamnted by Eure 
pean news-gatherers, who by the way 
give us all our infcrmation regurt 







Turkey, that this was dow th the tind wit 


hiutred of the followers of Isham for all 
Christinns, andl that it was for the qui 
pose ofexterminatiog them that this con- 
Hiet was inaneurated by the ‘Turk. 

It showhl he Temembered that luring 
fhe last years of Abdul Marmidl’s reign 
the Albanians were lis west tritsted ait 
herent: in the army, [nm order ty main 
tain their Joyalty to hisperson he had re 
leased the colony from the reaarment of 
taxes and cajdled them into doing his 
bidding by many acts of favoritise rai 
accorded to the troops recruited in other 
parts Gf the eountry, Im this wav he 
kept there fealty, Put when the new 
onder of things was established anil Hh- 
erty and equality became the watehw orils 
of the native, the Albantans accepted all 
that was coming to them of the first, but 
declined to give up aty of their former 

vileges in the interests of equal rights 

Whey demanied that only the Athantan 
langiiage shold be used inthe schools: 
and that the dominant race—the Turke— 
who had acquired possesion of the coun 
try by Sangeetha Me stronpest claim tha 
cL People can set up—should have noth 
ing to do with the internal policy af thei 
Tani. 

Naturally the ruling powers of the 
Empire could not agree to anv auch eon- 
ditions, and an Albanian revolt against 
constitutional authority followed The 
Albanians are a haniy mountaineus race 
afmen, who have kent themselves paor 
and their land barren by internecine 
wars ever singe they, a3 o@ part of the 
Mohammedan race, conqtered the coun- 

Irv. 


7k 


It was declared by the numerous inter- 
ested sympathizers with the revolution 
ints in Hurope that the Turks cork never 
se Slash sp Hirt dn ya lt care 
widely dispersed im on, Mohanun 
Shetket Pasha, aie hae now becorne 
Minister of War in the Cabinet, went 
with a portion of the army. te the scene 
of the revolt, and in leds than six weeks 
the Albanians: were suing for peace by 
presenting him with the usual cereme- 


nies howl of milk as x token of sulky 
qs Shin. 


Like General Grant, Shefkep Pasha 


owas called a “butcher” for the drastic 
and energetic ineasures ised by him in 


patting down the rebellion, and a cry of 
“foul massacre of the Christians” went 
op from all aver Europe. No attention 
Was paid to the fact that the majority of 
the inhabitant: of Albatiia are of Mo- 
nt persansion, and that the con 
flict was die neither to religion nor race, 
but to polities, 

Hardly bad the Athunian revolution 
been quit down before another broke out 

in the Yemen, the southeastern part of 
Turkey in Asta. The Bedouin tribes in 
the Arabjan desert attacked the outlying 
military. stations there, fery muchas our 
own Indian races have repeatedly done 
inthe Cnited States. This outhreak was 
of such proportions as to necessitate re- 
inforeements from all parts of the Turk- 
ish Empire, anel the — tropean thilitary 
Hosts were depleted of troops in cotise- 
quence, The Albanians, still smarting 
nnier the condign punishinent inflicte 
pen them during the late uprising, at 
ence took advantage of thix situation to 
again take up arms, such ad they ced 
command—ane there were many willing 
sympathizers to bring. them sppplies— 
but this outhrenk was =o short- lived as 
to hardly warrant newspaper mention. 


UNITED CN Tere 


The onteonie of the Yemen instirrec- 
tion is hest told ina statement made by 
Hilme Pasha, a former Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, as recently published in a letter 
from ‘Constantinople. He says: “Tur- 
keys ex-enemy in Yemen, the Team 
Vahira. who concluded pence and fricnd- 
ship with the Sultan, ts declared to have 
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THE YOUNG TURK 7 


epontincously promised to render solid 
asisiimce to lus Moslem comrades in 
Tripoli.” Another newspaper dispatch 
refers to the “solid assistance” a> am 
anne force of ro,coo: mien from this 


tribe contributed to the defense of 
‘Pripoli, 


This would seem to prove the trath 
of what has frequently been stated by 
Turkish sympathizers: that it is only 
nécessary fur foreigmers te strike nu blow 
at the integrity of Turkey to bring abut 


s ooahtivnt of Mussulmen in defense of: 


the Empire. | 

Dering these internal tials of the mew 
Turkish government, (Greere gn ile- 
mainder that the promise made by Eng- 
land, that-she should he put in possession 
of the beautiful istamd of Crete, should 
be fulfilled, and took advantage of 
Turkish misfortunes in Yemen to press 
her claim. But the Young Turk party 
prompily informed the Gritish authort- 
nes that not another mech of territory 
would be given up tocany power, They 
announced that “Turkey would fight to 
the desth to maintain her sovereignty in 
Crete, anil that Enpland herself would 
surely be ‘brought inte the cornfliet with 
disastrous results to thr pence oF Europe 
if this claim was pushed. With such an 
alternative: staring her in the face, Eng- 
land was forced to cisavow her promise 
to Greece, and the Ottoman flag still 
Anats over irete. 

lt t= ten soon to preciet the oulccmne 
of the present contict in Tropalt, tut 
if it resulis i a “holy war,” as is niet 
wnlikely, it would seem that there can 
be butone result inthe ssnc, bomperor 
Wittim Ta few wears ago, made a 


speech in Jerusalem, in which he snid, tn. 


clfect: “Alte as To am with my good 
friend Almiol Tlamid, the Padishah of 
#25 000,000 Mohammedan sibjects, Tur 
key, in combination with my grand arny, 
need have oo dear if the whole world 
combines agiinst ws.” | 

Emperor Wilham, by this appeal for 
Moslem suppert, was-hut inviting in ad- 
vince the very danger to western civil 
matin that now threatens. 

Rot what nation iz there that does: not 
appeal to the divine power that rules ite 
destiny when the stress of war cones? 


“God faver our righteods cate,” 12 the 
ery on the lips of every behever, whether 
he be Mosler, Jew, ar Gentile; or. to 
quote froth an tmscnption tound upon 
the walls of the imprisoned British traps 
at Delhi during the Indian insurrection: 
“When war @ nic andl sinie i nigh, 
God and the aoldier ia all the ery; 
When wart oer are (etace mesgiited, 


God god the soldier is ahwaye alighted.’ 


CORRUPTION I AT AN OEND 


I have thas atterspted to give a brief 
account of Turkish history luring the 
past three ane one-half years, which is a 
record of stupercdens trints that have 


beset the Young Turk party in their ef- 


forts to help the country im its way to- 
ward reforms anda new. national life. 

The question i: Have the Young 
Turks fulfilled, as far os tiught be ex- 
pected under the prevailing difficulties, 
iromises male when they) took office? 
The answer may be summarized as fol- 
lows: | 

lt is only necessary to note the happy, 
smiling faces of the inhabitants in Tur- 
key today to realize that despotism is a 
thing of the past. Order im the Ernpire 
has heen kept uniler the most trymg cir- 
cumstances: VFraternization of the dit- 
ferent races, which at first might have 
heen interpreted as the exuberance of 
the freedom of acuon permitted by the 
constitution, bis econtinned. Fear has 
heen banished, ambition for Knowledge 
airengthened, and thought enlivened, 
Corruption, which, under the old) régime, 
Was THMpnt. & now speedily brought to 
justice, sm that today there is no more 
honest administration of wovernmental 
affairs in the world tee ics Turkey, The 
strength of the foreign policy of the qov- 
ermment is demonstrated by the stand it 
took agains! England in the case of the 
island nf Crete, while the stability of the 
internal program of the Young Turks ts 
shown in the frequent successful mpid- 
transit thovernents against revohutionists, 

lf we wrth byt “look for the gored 
thatas in the worst of o= Instead of the 
had! that ts in the hest.of us.” we would 
find sune characteristics of the Turkish 
race that we oveht emulate to advantage, 
[do not except from these many of their 
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THE YOUNG TURK $i 


Teligious forms, The total abstinence 
fram intoxicating Iiquors atmeong the 
Moslems is due to a-strict tenet of their 
religious creed. 

The Mohammedans worship the same 
(God as do the Christians; with a deva- 
Hon that is inspiring tie any one devoutly 
inclined; and even im their reverence of 
the preit Head of the Christian church 
they set-an example worthy of emalation, 
Hf one would visit the Church of the 
Hoty Sepulchre ut Jerttsalem ani see 
the devotional attitude of the Moslem 
guard the government of Turkey is 
forced to rhaititain there to keep the 
peace—not between the Mohammedan 
and Christian, but between the Christian 
sects themselves, who there worship at 
the shtine of our Saviour—he will he 
forced to blush for his own religion 
while he pays a tribute of respect to 

‘Thet detestable subject of polygamy 
among Mohammedans of today i net 
fully understood by us. While plurality 
of wives is permitted by the Koran, tts 
ractice is unquestionably dying out in 

urkey. 


THE LEADING WOMAN OF TUREEY 


Cine of the finest women | have ever 
met, whe ts of the Mohammedan faith, 
is tw engaged in Constantinople in 4 


propaganda for the erucation of the 


women of Turkey, which ts full of prom- 
ist far the social status of the mothers 
ot the qcuntry, 

To this grand woman Docanmot refrain 
from paying a tribute if greatest re- 
spect. Tlelideh Salih. a graduate of the 
American College far Girls, is the lead- 
ing wenn in Turkey in poptlarty and 
infinence. She ts at the head of this 
arginizition for the redemption and ime 
ft of ter countrewomen, 
the government, at her. instigation, of- 
ficially installed five Young Turkish 
women at this magnificent Amefican 
éehool of learning, in cooperation with 
her work, 

Tam sire that American women coulil 
net neil the pathetic ery of this Turkish 
woman to more civilize womanhood for 
their support and sympathy without a 


Already has. 


heart pang that woukl shake their very 
souls; [owish 2 might give it im full. 

“Come,” she says, “to this land where 
the most terrible want of knowledge ex- 
ists: ‘Come and help ws to disperse tie 
dark clouds of ignorance,” That grand 
Americus wetan, Miss Helen Chould, 
hos alteady answered lier appeal with 
numificent atl through the American 
College for Girls, which maw has li- 
reds of young women students of pure 
Torkish blood, where during the Hamiud- 
min, Telen it Ime hat one, 

1 have stated that Turkey is as far 
aiwanced in popular government today 
a were the Ancrcan people at the end 
of the first devale of its constitutional 
history. ‘This is-no idle stotement, al, 
18 a-mutier for comparison, | would like 
to recall a brief outline of the events oc 
curring in our own country during: this 
perio: 

In the heyday of our prosperity, we 
we apt to forget the mistakes made by 
aur forefathers in their effarts to, estab- 
lish papular government, only remember- 
ing the gran] things accrmmg from their 
endeavors, after 2 long expereince m 
handling the Ship of State. 

Three years after the Treary of Peace 
established between the revolting Ameri- 
van colonies and the Mother Cotnntry, 
i784 (the same pened of tie that has 
elapse! since the constitution was pro- 
Claimed in Turkey), we find. according 
to Instory, that the citieens of the various 
States in the Anvencan Union discovered, 
by etferienee, the disabilities to which 
they were subject from a want of proper 
aystorn, ated began ito chumor tor reform, 

Commissminers, callerl together at a 
weak-hearter! convention in Ammapetis, 
announce? that “the crisis is arrived, at 
which the people of America are to de- 
cide the solemn jvestions, whether they 
will reap the fruits of independence and 
of unin, or whether, giving awhy to 
unniiniy jealousies and prejudices, or 
to partial anel transitory interests, they 
will reneince the blessings prepared for 
them by the Revolution.” 

During seven or elezht years, in fact, 
after the War for Tndependence censed, 
the nation was hemiliate! to the quick 
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The listers of Daalbek befere the Roman era ix tnvaived in darkees<, Wat it is certain that 


iran very distant times 1 was one of the principal seaty of sun worship 
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THE GREEK BRONZES OF TUNTSIA 


by the defeat of our armies: in conflict 
with Indian tribes, similar, in some re- 
epects, to the races that have made 
trouble for the Turks ae as ne ns 
i798 a strong party—the Federalists— 
sel the leaderahip of Alexander [lam- 
ton, were een eae an alhance 
with England, and the cry “Let us have 
a king!" was quite as frequently heard 
as “Support the President!" and such re- 
action against constitubonal government 
finally led to the perfidy of Aaron Burr, 

“Ametica, as a Christian nation, now 
well advanced in years, bearing a history 
replete with unselfish action towards 
weaker nations, can well afford to con- 
tinue the practice of the Golden Rule in 
its attitude with respect to these people 
of the “Near East.” who are the pio- 
neers, among Mohammedan races, in the 
struggle for government “of the people, 
for the people, by the people ;” and, if 
upheld by Christian sympathy, will 
surely spread the doctrine of freedom 
which came down to us as-a birthright 
from our forefathers, who purchased it 


so 


for us at a fearful cost of blood and 
treasiu©re. 

This spirit, sect up here in Turkey, has 
been carried ike 2 tidal wave through 
Persia, the Stutes of Central Asia, nght 
into the very heart of the great Emyure 
of China, where @ begun an irrepressibie 
conflict for liberty, toward which the 
whole work! + marching. 

To America, the first-born child of 
politiea! and religious liberty, this Rastern 
civilization tums in its hour of tial for 
the sympathy and encouragement which 
we so naturally should give, az the one 
power that can help them in them battle 
against despotism: and oppression. Per- 
Ha is now straggling in the throes of 
political reform, and is knocking at our 
door for a kind word to ar her in her 
efforts to secure freedom, 

Shall ‘we not, then, In the name of 
Him who died to make men free, ex- 
tend! to the regenerated people the hand 
of fellowship, as we watch, with sym- 
pathy and hope, their atruge les for this 
divine right bequeathed mankind ? 


THE GREEK BRONZES OF TUNISIA 


By Frank Epwarp Jounson 


With Photegraphs by Courtesy of Monsiowr AL Merlin, Directeur dexs-Antiquities 
et Arts of Tuntina, Nerth Africa 


HE. picturesque little Arab town 
f of Mahdia (Muhadia) les be- 


_ tween Sotese (Susa} and Sfax 
(Sfaks), on the comst of Tunis.. The 
honk-honk of a tounst automobile sel- 
dott breaks the silence of thie <=rnall 
town, and the ooast steamers usually pass 
during the night, so that the beautiful 
skyline of the minarets and fiat-roofed 
Moortsh hewses outlined aguitat a s1in- 
set sky ate fturely seen by Toropenn 
eves. Roman nins dot the foreground, 
hinning alniest inte the sea, and on top 
of the hill are the remains of an old 
Spanish fortress that remmds one of the 
Spanish Tnvasion. | 

In June, tan7, Greek sponge-cdivers 


were busy bringing up sponges out of a 
sapplire-colored sea, streaked here and. 
there with emerald green, when one of 
the divers canie up greatly excited, say- 
mg that he bad seen what looked like 
cinnen lying in the sand, He was laughed 
at by the members of the crew; but che 
captain of the ship went down to inyesti- 
gate, and found the remains of a Greek 
gulley Alled with binlding materials ani 
bronzes and marbles for the erection of 
a villa at Rome. The discovery was 
immeliately reported to Monsieur A. 
Merlin, Director of Antiquities: and Pme 
Arts in Tunisia, a man of great knowl- 
eilge and experience, whom the French 
government had sent out to take charge 
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THE LITTLE DIVERS [OAT 


For locgnen of Mallia, ace 


of the museums and the excavations of 
the Protectorate of Tunisia in northern 
ATTICH. 

Monsteur Merlin went ummeciately to 
Nahidis to mvestipate for hiumeelf, and 
found that the Greek galley carried on 
its deck 40 of 50 hinge marble coh, 
the weight of which prevented the divers 
trom petting at the lower decks 

Cnfortumitely, funds for excavating 
purposes Were at a very law ebb at this 
circ, andl hie French POVerinen| Very 
unwisely did not cooperite i its various 
departments ; so. that, m spite of the tact 
that there were in the marvelous naval 
harbor of Pizerta, near Puss, tying wh 
at anchor, hoge French dreadriaught: 
and men-0 -war, with crews numbering 


from &oo to 1200, and carrying complete 





diving equipenents not beme used, moth 
Ing was done by them to acvitte ths 
work, when ata word from the Minister 
ot Mirine anv of these vesselé could 
have heen set cown to Alahcha and, a 
ha exif cos: of expense to the French 


rovermment, have placed a lkerge equip 
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man publighed asa snpplement to this niomber 


ETT ot livers Pca | Chie dispasal of the 
Director of Antiquities and Fine Arts, 
thus accomplishing the work of bringing 
to the surface all these wondertul 
LITES. 

(in the contrary, Monsieur Merlin had 
to hire local Gareek thvers from the port 
of Nahuwhia, and these camnous marime ex- 
cavitions have been cared on with but 
a Tew tiotisated francs a year. 

The sunken palley hes about five kolo 
meters off the coast, in rather deep 
The exact spot 15 hard to mark, 
bevatiwe the sca tans in very heavily, and 
there are numerous currents: that  tre- 
quently carry away the laree buoys that 
ure anchored there to mark the spot. 

=a thas t. tls iY Hoibei ty We iter has rly early 
described the Merditerrarean on this part 
of the coast of Admesa ps Betta ‘“hetti- 
ble,” and tt bas not changed since he 
wrote about it 

The Greek bronzes and marbles which 
have Been recovered fro the galley clur- 
ing the past four Vears aré of most m- 
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The exiresmon and action 
brow, the sliehtly opened tips, 


“Doing Gant” m the Miseom of the Camtat at Rome 
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THE GREEK BRONZES OF TUNISIA 


gories—bronzes for decorative purposes 
and statutes, When they were taken 
out of the water they were covered 
with thick depostts of seashells und mud, 
Curiously enough, the bronzes withstood 
their. 2000 yeurs’ sea-leth better than 
the marbles, | 

In this short article we shall speak 
especially of the eight following bronzes: 

No. 1 is the god Eros, attributed to 
Praxiteles, He stands one meter 40 
centimeters high, almest life-size. This 
gold has just alighted from flying; his 
wings seem ia fan the sir, In hes left 
hand he holds a bow enti is now 
missing), His nght hand is lifted! to his 
head and points to a crown of laurels, 
which has evidently just been won at 
archery. ‘This statue when found had 
its legs badly hattered-in. The wings 
were missing, anc oily lost year was ines 
nght arm found. Hecause of the size of 
this hrewime, it is one of the most fmpeor- 
tant works of Greek art. To whom must 
it be attributed? Jt is meoontestalbly an 
original and is probably be [rixiteles, 
because a Grevk authority named Colas 
left behind the description of a 
bronze statue of the yin! Eres by Prax- 
jteles which resembles tn a most marvel- 
ous way this bronze. The following is 
a translation of Calustige’s description: 
“Tl isan Eros,a work of art hy Prax- 
‘teles—Eros himself; in the adolescent 
Hower of his yorth, with wings, carrying 
a bow, afiixeil to a base from whieh he 
cannat move,. He gives us the iflusian 
that-he is going ta fly away. He bends 
hac’; his tight arm teward the top of bis 
head, and in his left hand he holds a 
bow, The weight of his body is-carned 
an his left leg?’ Whoever this unknown 
sculptor was, the bronze not being signed, 
it is certain that we have an Eros here 
worthy of the famous sculptor, 

No, 218 the statue of a satyr, starting 
to mun, It stands 35 centimeters high. 
The movement is-marvelous ‘The power 
and grace of his figure, crouched ready 
to spring, his arms outspread like a 
ronner starting ima race, the frown oon 
his face, bis dilated nostrils, and his 
dlightly opener) mouth—all make him 
seo almost alive. The movements of 
his most realistic attitude are remmark- 


ible, resembling the school of Pergan 
towards the end of the third century 
B.C) This statue reminds one of the 
Gauls, especially the monument of At- 
tele Pand the Dying Gaul in the museum 
of the Caprtol at Rome, for “Diodore of 
Sicily” writes that the Gals had hair 
whith made them resemble a Pan, or 
satyr. 

No, 3-shows the cakewalk of the Gre- 
Clans 2,000 years ago, This little statu- 
ette, 30 centimeters Ingh, proves that the 
hobble skirt was net the creation of Paris 
dressiimkers in iii, but of some great 
modiste of Athens, These statuettes are 
extremely rare in Greek art, as they. 
represent dwarfs with abnonrally large 
lends and grotesque figures.  Oree 
sculptors admured form in line 40 much 
that one rarely found ugly or comical 
works of art-among them, The Romuns 
at the tine these heures were made en- 
joved watching the antics of dwarts, 
male and fernale, and grotesque jesters 
during their hanqnets, and these three 


Stitneltes | pages G4 95 and oF) were 


douhtless lifelike copies of some well- 
knewn puble entertainers. 

No 4 tea pendant to the cakewalk 
dancer, 42 centimeters high. Her eves 
are of ivory. She is swinging her foot 
hehind her, whereas. the Toot of the danc- 
mg fieure is in front, with her head 
tumed to the left. The former figure 
has: her head turned to the right, andl is 
crowned with a laurel wrenth, | 

No. 3 1 a buffoon, or jester—height, 
42 centimeters—which completes the 
series of three statuettes, He i reput 
sively ugly. He walks forward @ la. cake- 
walk, with a twisted badly and grimacing 
face. [le had only one eve the left. 
and the round ball which forms his eve 
isin silver. ‘This brilliant polished metal 
forms 4 curious contrast to the greenish 
bronze of his body, and gives him a 
devilish «=k. 

No. 6 i a seiall Eras, 42 centimeters 
high, advancing toward one, dancing and 
singing to the accompaniment of his lyre 
He has a number of bracelets on his 
wrists and on his left thigh, [Mis charm- 
ing grace and elegance make one think 
of certam term -cottas: for example, 
those of 2 o-ctirnn, 
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Noe. 7 is:a Hermes of Dionysos. The 
face has a classical nebility, and the 
beard and hair remind one of eariy 
Babyloman sculptures seen in the Louvre 
or the British Museam, ©n gazing at 
this statue the qitestion arises: Ts this a 
areck work of art? Rather an antiquity 
handed down from Babylonia; but the 
treatment of the beard and the hair. 
which latter is arranged im three tows: 
and the curls falling in spirals down the 
back, are too detailed and conventional- 
ved to be of an older date. The artist. 
has evidently ima moment of caprice 
miven this head a Babylonian  resermn- 
blance. Fortunately we are able to state 
the exact date of the Hennes, for on his 
right arm we find an insernption in Greek 
in very small characters: 

Biydot Rahy pidewe erniew ("* Boétinos the Chal. 
cedonian made tt |. 





Haéthes tived toward the end of the 
third century aml the first part of the 
second century B.C. Fortunately we 
know who he is. Pliny quotes him 
among the rast noted designers of Greek 
coms, and he ts also well known as hay- 
ing made the statue of “A Child Strang- 
ling a Goose,” of which several rousetiis 
pane replicas, ote being in the Louvre. 

his artist, during the lifetime of Antioch: 
IV. King of Syria, between the years 
75 to ify BOC executed at Deloe a 
statie of this prince. The Hermes of 
Mahdin dates, therefore, during the first 
half of the seoond century BC. 

No. B18 a horec’s head in bronze. 
The treatment of its mane is-remarkably 
lifelike. 

No. Gis the head and bust of Aphro- 
dite in marble, The breast and hair have 
been much damaged by the water, but 
fortunately the face and profile have 
heen spared, It has mest noble and hean- 
tiful features. Tt is doubtless a copy of 
an original of the fourth century B.C. Te 
if only a fragment of a heroic statue, 
which was nue in several pieces. Proha- 
bly the other pieces of the statue arrived” 
In course of time at Rome. 

WHITHER WAS THE GALLEY Gorng? 

The question naturally arises: Where 
were these Grecian galleys gong, and 
where Imd they come from? Fortunately 
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Inanuscripts have been preserved that tell 
the story of how a galley, ladencd with 
art treasures, wus sent to Kome from 
Greece by Sylla after he kad conquered 
Athens, Sylla had already sent great 
numbers of marble columns to be nae! 
in rebuilding the Capital at Rome, which 
was burned during the civil war im the 
year 83 iC. 

Lucien describes a Greek vessel filled 
with art treasures that was sent to Rome 


ly Sylla after he hail conquered Athens, 


and this vessel sank in the neighborhood 
of Cane Malia, near a place called Laco- 
nie (extreme southeast cape of Greece}, 
Is not this example particularly signifi- 
cant and corious when compared to the 
Mahcia galley? But the following is also 
of interest: . : 

Atticus, » great friend of Cicero, waa 
at Athens in the years G7 to G6 B, CL; 
that is to say, at about the date the Greek 
galley was supposed to have sunk. Cicero 
wrote him a oumber of letters, which, 
fortunately; have been presetved, and in 
them we read the following: 

“Tl am most delighted to learn that 
thon hast bought me a. Hermes in mat- 


ble, with the head of an antique (Arian), 
and other art treasures_ 


Send them to 
me as soon as possible, for I would have 
them inunediately.” And again: “I have 
received! the statues In marble from Me 
gare that thou hast sentime: They have 


piven me the greatest pieatire. T shall 


hove. them transported to my villa at 
Tusculum. Uf thou findest any statues 
that then thinkest would please me, do 
not hesitate to buy them fr mec," 

Several vears later he wished to pro- 
cure some marble columns for a. tomb 
that be intended erecting to his daughter, 
Tullia D'Athenes. 

For twany years past, shipments of 


statves, columns, and precious ornamerits 


had been sent from Greece to Italy for 
use in the erection of public monuments 
or private dwellings, or for the ormumen- 
tation of private pleasure villas or great 
Raman palaces, or for the heautifving ot 
Roman gurdens or the huge Triclitua, 
ar banqueting halls, 

Tn the galley of Mahdia huge marble 
columns were found that wonld have 
sinpiported a superb edifice; bronze and 
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oO, A STATIETTS OF EROS PLAYING ON BIS L¥RE* Hei 1? CLANTIMETERY 


Soto: He rnatiettal bracelets around hits ankles rms, and thigh. His graceful) form 
emrtids ene of certain well-known terra-cottas hn Alvrimoa 
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marble statues to beantify the interior; 
branze candelabra that would have bar- 
moniously behted the -great entrance; 
statuettes that would give joy to the eye 
of the beholder, or smiles and lauglter 
by their grotesque appearance; furniture 
that would give ease and comfort to 
the luxurious Kemans; inscriptions that 
would be the pride of a- man of letters 
for his: brary. | 
Are we not right; therefore, in sup- 
poste AiAat the sunken Greek galley of 
Mahdi was one of those. engaged im 
transferring the trophies of war, con- 
quered by the Romans at Athens in the 
year 86 Tt, C., and, that the entire cargo 
was composed of the spoils: which Sylla 
was tiking back with hum, just as Mur 
mius had taken years before, when he 
took for himself, his friends, and for the 
temples at Rome the spoils of Corinth? 
Those old Romans who counted on 
the safe arrival of this Greek galley with 
their art treasures did not take info eon- 
sideration “Poseidon,” the Greek god of 
the sea, or “Boreas,” the Greek god of 
the onrth winds mare 
‘The treacherous Mediterranean claimed 
this galley for its own, Driven out of 
its course by wind and sea, too heavily 
laden to be seaworthy, the gulley was 
hard to steer. Heavy sens washing over 
her opened up a seam, and down sie 
sank, with her priceless art treasures, to 
be found almost 2,000 years later, Who 
knows bit that it was the anger of the 
gods of Greece for having had their 
temples desecrated! by the Romans. that 
Caused the Greek galley to sink, thus 
saving for generations vet anthought of 
the wonderful Greek works of art that 
today grace the Museum of the Bardo, 
about three kilometers outside the walls 
of Tun? 
Great changes hove taken ploce in 
Tunis during the past 25 years. As a 
bor I reniember the Palace of the Bards 
as the residence of the Bey of Tunis. 
Now about half the palace, formerly the 
harem, has been turned into a remark- 
able museum for Phoenician, Roman, and 
Greek antiquities found at the countless 
Roman, Byzantine. and (Choenictan mons 
dotted all over the country, The ex- 


LOL 


quisite collection .of mosaics stirpasses 
any other museum, and is, alas, not well 
known, Even the Louvre and the Brit- 
Bh Musenm cannot be compared to the 
Muoseum of the Bardo for its Roman 
and Phienicnn collections. | 

Curiously enough, the land of Dido ts 
coming i9.its own once more. A great 
empire ts Sprineing upin northern Africa, 
France, of all countries in the world, 
ranks first in her admiration for art 
and all things beautiful, [1 is therefore 
doubly fitting that within afew miles of 
the site of ancient Catthage 1 to be 
found under the French Hag this mar- 
Velous Museu. 

It is impossible to adequately deseribe 
the great difficulties im raising these 
bronzes and marbies from the sunken 
galley. The littl sataldse, or divers’ 
beat, in which the divers: work, was 
hardly larger than a Gloucester seine- 
boat, and the columns were exceedingly 
heavy. The divers had to work at a 
depth of 39 meters, or about tao feet. 
The objects, when brought to the «ur- 
face, had to be cleaned, for they were 
covered with a thick coat of mud, drt, 
and seashells, [it was impossthle to tell 
whether an object was a bronze statue 
of human shape or a hroken bit of a 
marble column, The missing parts had 
to be found and put together, andl the 
erentest credit is due to Monsieur A. 
Merlin for his tireless energy ond perse- 
verance in spite of every sort of obstucle. 
mot the least of which was the absence 
of funds with which ti) continue the 
work, | 

The French government is to be com- 
peeeed on having a nan like Monsieur 
Merlin as Director of Antiquities and 
Fine Arts in Tunisia. He is one of the 
great authorities on Roman and (Greek 
inscriptions and has already done nota- 
ble work in France. 

The thanks of the author are die to 
Monsieur Merlin for his kindness and 
couttesy in giving him the photographs 
published with this article. and for 
much valuable informution. Many of 
the above staternents are quoted ftom 
his-werk, “Les Fowles Sous-Marines de 
Milidiza,” 
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OQ MANY requests are heing received 
J from members desiring original pho- 
tarmiphs of the wonderful Greek bronzes 
Hiustrated in this number that a special 
arrangement has heen made with the 
Museom of Antiquities of Tumis to stip- 
ily a very limited number of photo- 
graphs on special paper; size, g by 12 
inches. The price for the complete set 
of nine photographs, mounted, is $20; 
for single pictures, $3; Orders should 
be sent to the National (seapraphic Soct- 
ety. The proceeds will be forwarded to 
the Museum at Tunis to farther ite work 
of exploration. 


MAP OF MEDITERRANEAN REGIONS 


“WHE readers of this Magazme will 

find the map published as a supple- 
ment to this number exceelingly useful 
during. the coming months, owing to the 
growing interest in Moroceo, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, and in-all sections of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Many articles will be 
published in the Magazine durmg the 
present year on this region, so that the 
map will fe a convenient form of refer- 
ence to these articles. Meinbers desiring 
extra copies can obtain them by aderess- 
ing the National Geographic Society anc 
ericlosing $0 cents for each extra copy 
desirerd, . 

Karly mumbers-of the NATIOXAL Gen 
GRAPHIC MaGazin® will contain a splen- 
did map of China in enlers, 16 by 22 
inches: a bird'’scye view of the Panama 
Canal in colors, q by 18 inches, and sev- 
eral bexuttinl panuramas. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


PT ° HE National Geographic Suciety 

A has been advised by the trustees of 
the lute Miss Jane M_ South, who re- 
vently died in Pittsburgh, that the Soet- 
ety has been bequeathed the sum of 
$5,000 by Miss Smith, It was directed 
ty Mise Smith that the ‘said som be in- 
vested and the net income thereat he 
used for the purpose of creating life 
members of the organization in eases 
where worthy and competent persons are 
not able to pay for such memberships 


She jeft a very large estate, of which 
more than S1oo,ooe is bequeathed to 15 
etlucational and religiwiis institutions, 
Miss Smith was a lite member of the 
National Geographic Society, and was 
always interested in scientific work. 
Dearing her hfetime, with her sister, she 
gave the University of Pittsburgh a 
splendid collection of minerals, known 
as the Smith eollectiot. 

Mrs, Wilkam . Curtis has given to 
the National Geographic Soviety the rich 
collection of lantern, slides made by her 
late husband. the well-known author and 
traveler, William Eleroy Curtis. Mr, 
Curts had been a member of the Society 
from it organization. He had always 
shown a keen appreciation of the Na- 
tional Geographic: Society, and in ouny 
ways had contributed to its work and 
welfare, 





The American, Government, By Frederick J. 
Haskin. 5 pages With ilestrations. 
2. B. Lippincott tlo,, Philadelphia. 31,00, 
Tite book gives a delightful description of 
the many branches of the Federal (Government. 
Ee thapter on the work of the President has 
Leen approved by. President Taft, and the de- 
acriptions of the other departinent have each 
fern ead and approver) by the fied of thie 
depurtivent, so that the reader may be gleo- 
fittely gure that every. fact contained in the book 
m oorrect Meiniers of the Nationa) Gec- 
graphic Society will be expecially interested in 
reading these: chapters which deseribe what 
the American Govermment t doing in practical 
acierte for the health and wealth Gf the Ameri 
can people. The ecientife hureaws of the 
government form. the preatest acudemy of 
ecittice than has ever knew The marry 
branches of their activities are yory graphically 
described hy Mrs Haskin, and with o breadth 
of iinderstanding that ¢tubles every one to 


appreciate the real yale of this work. to which 


hondreiis of the world’s braininst men are 
reid to give their lives and talents. Mr, 
Haskin has done a great service in writing and 
publishing “The Amenicin Government 
wrk of this kitwl has long been needed by the 
peopte, and they ofe-to be congratulated that = 
man of hits experience pnd wnoderstemding fons 
writter it. 

“The American Government” should: be in 
the litvary of every American. cititen, thot he 
tay have a comprebtensive kivowledge of the 
stipendods work that te being dome for hint. 
oid shoalil also be set as text book tm overs 
schon, where tt will stimiilate a pabrbote pride 
and deep interest in the heart and mini of the 
coming generation. 
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Left hand—valve side—of the simple HUDSON “33" moto 


Compare Such Simplicity 


With Other Motors 


Here is where simplicity counts most. An inaccessible motor, or one that 
is not dust-proof, or one that hasn't sufficient power, or one that is not quiet, will 
interfere greatly with your motor-car satisfaction. 

You won't find such another motor as this. It is in Howard E. Coffin’s greatest 
automobile, the 


New Selenite HUDSON os 
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Compare with ary car—regardless of price. 

Fully eguipped with Disco Self-Starter, top, Demountable rims, BIG. tires, windshiold, headlights, 
ail side and tail lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, ene! all the price ie $1600 f, o, b. Detroit, 

lt ia something to own Howard E. Coffin's latest car. 

Lt is something to know it intimately, for in that manner you will be able to understand values in 
other cars. Write for cur guide, “How to Choose «a Motor Car." Lt will help you in determining rales 
in any car, 

See fhe friangvle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


7258 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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POLISHES PIANOS 
FOR CLOCKS 
POLISHES ANY 
WARNISHED , 
SURFACE 


‘PREVENTS 
RUST 





OILS 
SEWING 
HACHINES 


Try for yoursel, wilhout.one cenit of cost, [ 
what thie marvelous oil wilde, Sain your nade 
aod address in the triangle ot the lower leit hand | 
of thin ad—coutont around the black ines—and | 
mailthe coupon tous. We will send you imine | 
diately a generous sample bottle end fall direc~ 
thogs—ie if pow. 


FOR PARLOR. 





3 in Ome is the only 
ollon carth good for jj 
every house, cottage or castle. Komoves | 
all stains, wear marks, scratches and j 
scars on piano or mulogany forn- 





tore. Kestores original bright, beautiful & 
finish No grease—no acild—no varnish fe 

aioe r : iy gewoLES 
odora—helps crerything—burts nothing. [js 


FOR LIVING ROOM, It quickly re- | 
eee | Totes wrime of 
usc and time on library table, chairs, 

darenport, book case, at little cost and 
no work. Keepaall brass fiatures aimed 
chandeliers free from rust and tarnish. Best 
lnbricant for grandfather clocks, alarm clocks. 


FOR BEDROOM. 


: t hase 








Wood and enamel metal beds 
cleaned and polished with 
3 im One last longer and look better. 
[¢ prevents grate fronts from rost- 
ing, Oils hinges and locks just 
right, For revolvers and 
guns it olls trigger and 
action, cleans out red- 
duc of burnt pow- 
der, prevents 
metal parts 
Frosting. 
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2 in 
One Oil Co. 
Broadway 
New York 
Floss send mae, wilhoul one 
Ciel of Ge penne, Bb PCReEToUA 
smpie DSotils and 3 in Ose 
Dactiooary. 
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MACHINES 
ONLY GUN OIL 


FOR TYPEWRITERS 


MAKES ANY 
MACHINERY 
WORK 


KEEPS 
NICKEL 
BRIGHT 


» CLEANS: 
r FINE 
FURNITURE 


ity for yourself, without ont cent of coat, 
whatithis marvetous onl wilds, Sogn your DAME 
end address io flie trian?.¢ af (helower (elt hand 
of line ad—Cot out around the black lines—ond 
nuilihe coupon tous, Wewtll send you bmme|- 
diately a degercus sample botlle aod fall direc~ 
eot—co it pow, 
FOR KITCHEN in One prevents red 
ee Se ee oe ee . . « 

rust forming imside 

oven Or anywhere on gaa tinge ry 
on wollen suriace of kitchen cabinet, 
Makes ice cream freezer, coffee grinder, 
washing machine ron eanily, noineleasly, 
Prevents rust on reiriferators metal 
shelves. Leave’ no odor or freabe OF 
residucs 


FOR DINING ROOM. Wiring ant soft 
SS . 
cloth in cold 

water. Agplyafew drops of din One, 
Go over surface of dining table, chairs, 
aidehourd, tulfet or china cabinet as though 
washing. Wipe thoroughly, KRubsurtace brisk- 
ly with dry cloth. Easiest, cheapest, beat 
method ever discovered fot cleaning and polish 
ing all weneered and varnisned surtaces, 
Sewind tiuchine repair men “knock” 
a in One becouse ow litte of this good ot 
every mache work smoothly, easily. 3 ion One siops 
hard pumping. Prevents leg ache and “broken backs. 

Toeyewriters work better apil.last twice oo Long when 
sited with Sin Ons, Bepair men won't tell you (hia—ther 
have repairs and cheaper ois to oell Bul don't take our 
wordarthelr word, Jost iry 3 in One once 
3 SIZES, Small size, 1 oc. 
10 cents; large size, a ot. 
25 certs, Household size, 
§ of, 20 cents, 


3 in One Oil Co. 
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“Geographic readers may depend upon the integrity of our advertisers.” 
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“The Center of Population” 
A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1010 it is found that the center of population ts in Bloomington, Indiana, Intitude 
29 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and longitude 8% dogrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west 


“Tf all the people in the United States 
were to be assembled in one place, the 
center of population would be the point 
Which they could reach with the mini- 
mum ageregate travel, assuming that 
they all traveled in direct lines from their 
residence to the meeting place.” 

—WU. S&S. Census Bulletin. 


This description ives a word picture 
af every telephone in the Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the center of 
the system. 


It is the point which can be reached 
with “the minimum aggregate travel,” 
by all the people living within the range 
of telephone transmission and having 
ftecess to Bell telephones. 


Wherever it may be on the map, each 
Bell telephone is a center for purposes 
of intercommunication., 


To make each telephone the center 
of communication for the largest number 
of people, there must be One System, 
One Policy and Universal Service for a 
country of more than ninety million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One Svestem 


Universal Sertice 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO VISIT 


South America and P anama Canal 


20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan, 20, 1912 
Calling ot Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Actos the Andes) Punta 
Arenne (through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rico de Janciro, Bahia, Para, 
Bridgetown, and a visit to the Panama Canal. Durston ol Crome 80 Days—Cot 5350 
and up. 





OPTIONAL SIDE TRIPS EVERYWHERE | 


| Cruises de Luxe to the WEST INDIES 


Five Delightful Cruises « «West Indies, Panama Canal, Venezuela »¢ Bermuda 
Leaving New York ly the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 
5.5. Moltke, = (12.500 tons), 28 Days, jon: 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up 
S. $. Hamburg, (11,000 tm), 21 Days, Feb. 10. March7, 1912, 125 * 
5.5. Moltke, (12.500 ts), 16 Days, March 26, 1912, B5 
EVERY LUXURY OF TRAVEL EVERY REFIMEMENT OF SERVICE INSURED 


Grand Annual Cruise to the Orient 

By the muost palatial stiramer ston, 5. 5. “Victoria Luise” {16,500 
tom), Sallmg from New Work, January 30, 1912, 04 75-Day 
Cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and the Orient, 
Cot, $325 and upward. The “Victoria Luise” te equippod with 
moodetn features provicling ercry lyeury atid comfort on long cruises. 


Italy and Egypt 


Special Trip by the superb transatlantic liner, “Kaiserin 
Auguate Victoria,” the largest and mort luxunous steamer of 
th: service. Leave New York, February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villeframche ([sice}, Geno, 
Naples acd Port Said. To or bom Port Said, $166 and ip. 
Teo of fiom all other port, $115 and us 
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Grand Annual Event 
AROUND THE WORLD 
November, (912, and February, |P1S, by 
the large Croke Steamed 
“V¥ICTORLA LUISE ™ (16,50) tone). 


your oemsert ana pdr guard. Serel Jur | 
Lodilete picing (eriuatim, ete. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
4145 Broadway New York 
Pleat an Fhiladelyhte Prichorsh Chir ages 
A. Lense flax Frosziaze 
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w WHITE STAR LINE iv 


PANAMA CANAL ~ BEAUTIFULEGYPT 4 
The WEST INDIES). ¢ The RIVIERA 

and SOUTH AMERICA | and SUNNY ITALY 

2 DELIGHTFULCRUISES | 3 PLEASURE VOYAGES 


By the New Triple-Screw Steamer | By the Mammoth Steamers 


vy “Laurentic” vy |) “Adriatic’y:“Cedric” 


Largest and Finest in the |, Largest British Mediterranean 


Trade Steamers 
FROM SEW YORK | FROM NEW YORK 
JAN. 20-————F EB. 24 | JANUARY 24 
31 Days SiO andUpwand =~] ~FEBRUARY 21 MARCH 6 


IDE LET AND MAF DOLD OF SEICEST DT AE Poon Es oe Pe Ss 


WHITE STAR LINE, NINE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Offices and mumesntes Everywhere 





“Sunset Limited” 


Extra Fare California Train, Semi-weekly between 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco—New 
Steel Pullman Equipment— Drawing Rooms, Sat 
pertients, Observation-Library Cars—Dining 
rvice best in the world—Barber, Valet, Manicure, 
Ladies’ Maid, Hair Dresser, Stenographer, Tele- 
peone, Electric Lights, Fans, Vacuum Cleaners, 
hower Baths—SS hours to Los Angeles—72 hours 
to San Francisco—Every Safety and Convenience. 


for Pullman reservations apply to oey Sehet agent or addres 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


366 or 1153 or 1 Broadway, _ New York 
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Comprises the preatest region of natural wonders 

in the world. Few have ony idea of its stupen- 

cous grandeur. 
Plain your Vication ext Stimmer for o visit to 

the Park by way of the Western entrance, ut 

Yellowstone Station, Wyoming. 

_ Remember that side trips may be arranged to Denver and Salt Lake 
City—both farnoius 2s summer resorts. 
You will enjoy your trip from the sturt by traveling vin 


UNION PACIFIC 


Standard Road af the West 


Protected by Electric Block Signals. Excellent Dining Cars on aff Trains. 


Por literature ond information relative to the Park, coll on or oddress 
the meatest represcmtativye, 


Hkmas Hoc, *, FT. Me, | j. H. lPesme, (1 R.A. 
At?! Fare “freer, (hea, Ae Pa Aruadmay, Sear Jord, 
Wey a. ALTER. fi 4 ALT. Dib, dh. A] 
ie - il hte Pee | fT! i Chirag, Fd ae Pe rel 1, Vem he See rrr. 7 Patt; od io JP: L 


Paradise 


The Palatial 
Sn ite 

af the 

LT inety pk 
Line eiadie 
tee Linarist ia 
Cree 
ALL RAeE iA 
einer decade 


VIA WEST COAST—Weelllr sailings of Royal ViA FASPOCOAST —Anilings from Londaaperery 
MA ancl -intermetiate chips from Wonton and four wreke (Dhureday), ancl tive: Southampton Fri: 
Geaitheingian fer Cee Town, Pont Flizabeth. Fast lowing Gow for Sais). vii haere Conall. cnliiwag at Mer. 
Lenilon, Nadel, eaithag fortiolghtly ot Tener fe, tae eilie Senin Prat Sail, Seer, Pect Sula Aches. 
Pilsmas, asd: Meabel Bay, adil toibhly ot Aecenbion Mombasa, Zanzibar. Moeim blqor, Cirtucke, Teties. nnd 
ane SL Helens, and peoceclag modtthty te Bele anil Trelngem fine 

erilitia Intending bourdets and hunters are brvited ta address 

fer full Information, Gterature and throagh heerkcings 


General Ameri ae | = et = NEW TORK 
Agencics of the Union Castle Line 2al Sth Ave.—3-10 Bridge St. 
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Lim | 











Canadian Rockies 
penn all he Vea) 








NE! Summer Days 
























RANE F 
| a 
mila) FIELD 
| sae NOW . GLACIER - 
to Spend Your Vacation KOOTENAY 
arr 
ot ome -of the EMERA nes LAKE 





Soma ZF Cartate frre Poses bet, 
” Notes bp the Way ™ 


286 Resorts & SOO LINE 286 L 


TLUNODS—MICHIGAN —WISCONSIN—MINNESOTA—NORTH DAKOTA 
Write W. R. Callaway, G.P. A. Minnenpolis, Minn., for Booklets 


— RESTS for the WEARY— 


Abewenedrie, Minnesota .  “Twew Cente 
Aetioch:, [haces i" 
aif hes, MWkinmcwawia j : : ” 
Burlingron. We ceetoniermn L 4 
Detect, Wilrirsctia ; s 


Field, Wisewnain  —, 

Glenwood, Mimneveta 
reer, a ieeomsin 

Wiaitkeralia, Wistonsin 
fenneck. Ss letnnalis 


64-Page Book in Colors 
on HUNTING and FISHING, Gc. 
(Pictured Storines Free) 


— On a 
Sat irri 
Fl tie 





Southern Railway 
Jremier Carrier of the South 


Complete Arrangement of Passenger Trains in Service for 
the Winter Tourist Season 


spectilized aod Fast Linited Traits 
Sauthern KRoaihyay Dining Car Service 
Exclusive Pullinan Trains | 
Pullman Purler Car Service 
Electrmaally Lighted Equtoment 
Asple Train Service for Local Trade 
Best Arrangement and Best Service Ever Affordad the Public 
for delatied informiution, including fares, Qinetable:, mute, booklets, 
eic., apply fo any Agent ef Sonthern Mathoay or of Connecting fines 
Si. Dl adithers Molloy Sysbern cin bees termiery oficring 


HIG Ee me Pcdiitiecpatiee jloces Lint ber yestrienit 
in wericulinre, fruit. culiur, fnomltig, acd! iimnninetiorieng 
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NV ERIGN, 


ey Most ~~ la Water 
















"ler CORRECT ETIQUETTE F 


pusyers FOR WASHINGTON'S 
MOST EXC LUSIVE SET 1@ 








HARRISON GRANITE COMPANY 
Room 1311-A, 200 Filth Ave., Now York City 





SWEATERS FOR THE FROZEN NORTH 
CAUZE LISLE UNDERWEAR FOR THE TROPIC 
MERINO UNDERWEAR FOR THE TEMPERATE ZONE 


Re Sore You Weor the Preducf of 


American Hosier ry Co. 


For MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 


AINE HIGHEST AW ADS 


7 _ = 
ALL smuatiy pood stores everywhrie Thiha label le om the garment 6 








| Fat THE BEST SHOPS-ORBYMAIL fy 
m PIONEER SUSPENDER CO? 
: PHILADELPHIA 
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CUNARD WINTER CRUISES 

ITALY—RIVIERA—EGYPT 
Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche, or Genoa, Naples, Tneste, 
Fiume, Alexandria 













Write for ifinerarr- Satting Aqerr, mrmeet 
a. FRANCONA ery BO | b CARONTA-— aaecceees mal ail 
s. LACONIA February 3 | b, CARMANIA——.....—--——-—-— Meh: 3 
Ke . IVERNLA noe saa a Maret ZB 
a, Chyolis Trieste. b, Qlnite Tiaete ars F iapem Oernite Abeiers atic Al=xancirin 
A le carte eorrice without were clare "ap Sorrell: 


Sieranl throwel rutes te Erp, Far Ena, South Africa, ond South America 
For particles, eic.. apply to Dep, 
TRIE ' 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. — 
Blew Woek. Boston. Choose, Minmaapolia, Philidelpliia St. Louis, San F ppc, Milonsren!, Torontn, and Wines 
ay Lace! Agee 





is the title of a beautifully illustrated 
So-page booklet with six complete 
maps descriptive of delightful tours 
_, in this charming island. 


“ R ‘a is! | Sent podipald on receipt of 4 cents in stat 
A sane — oe & ESA Lh, as FRANK ROBERTS ee 


=e 
] 


PARADISE © ae hsiwaset Havana 

















St Briahvay Hoon Tt? New York 


4. SSS—— . 






WHEN YOU GO WEST 


TARE TU 


NEW WAY 


TaEeaCtn Tie 


FEATHER RIVER 
CANYON 


Denver & Rio Grande 
ict wid 


Western Pacific 
al World's Wondencag 







Mediterranean, the Orient 
Around the World 


|) Poriiculeriy —drachye trips to the Mediterranean 

| witty ctope at ibroltar, Algbers, Tunis, Gena, anal 
Maples, affording ano sertootity of visiting alli 
fascimniine porta ot Temty end Mertheri Africa, 
erage. Alemania. anc. Eevpt Cornectimna 
by North Cherman Liewd Lroeriah Mall Stecmers 
ter india, Chics, Japart, and. Bhiippues. 


Independent Around the World Trips, 3618 
Heeniiful Dhudrated Goodies wpe engucal 


OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 
§ Broadway NEW TORK. 











For ioformatien and sleeping-car 
reservations, ask your Local Agent, of 
acliire ss 





EL. LiOMAX, Passenger Trafic. Manager 
G. F. WER Ast. Gen'l Passenger Agent 
Western Pactic Haibeny 


SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNLA 
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A Kodak Lesson 
from Motion Pictures. 


The exactions of the motion picture film business are un- 
equaled in any other department of photography and, we 
believe, in any other line of manufacturing ona large scale. 

The maker of motion pictures requires high speed in 
the emulsion, for every exposure is necessarily a snap- 
shot and mustoften be made under poor light conditions. 
He requires absolute Ce paticabiaty in the product, for 
he frequently spends thousands of dollars to produce his 


picture play, and a failure to get good negatives would. 


mean not merely the waste of a few hundred feet of film, 
but the loss of the thousands of dollars spent for special 
trains, and actors, and settings, and the weeks, perhaps 
months of time, spent in preparation. 

The motion picture man must have a film that is free 
from the minutest blemish. The picture that you ace 
upon the curtain, say 15x20 feet in size, is approximately 
seventy thousand times as Jarge as the tiny film upon 
which 1t was made, <A spot the size of a pin head upon 
thut film would show as large as your hat upon the curtain. 

The requirements then, are extreme speed, fineness of 
grun, absolute freedom from mechanical defects and de- 
pendability. [he price of the film isasecondary considera- 
tion, First of all, it must be right. The competition for 
this business is purely a competion of guality and refia bility. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the motion picture film used in 
America, and at least eighty per cent. of the motion 
picture film used the world over is KODAK FILM. 

Those very qualties of speed, mechanical perfection 
and dependability which make Kodak Film essential to 
the maker of motion pictures, make it best for your use. 

Thentoo, Kodak Film 1s p-aperly orthochromatic( gives 
the mos deer rende ring of color values), 1s absolutely 
protected by duplex paperfrom the offsetting of numbers, 
and 18 superior in Reepita guealtty. | 

Be sure that tt is Kodak Film with which you load 
your Kodak, taking eesecial care when traveling that no 
substitution is practiced at your expense. Look for 
“Kodak” on the spool end and "N.C," on the box, 


If it isn’t Eastman, tt isn't Kodak ftlm. 


BastTmMan K.opax Go., ROCHESTER, N. ¥,, The Meulak Cisp. 


A . 
j 
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PRISM BINOCULAR passeesna the largest 
Field aod Light eathering Powercreated by 
aoewPrmm combinanon “Adopted bythe 
Leading Armies and Navies of tha Worl.” 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


The A, LIETZ CO., Distributors 


bol Commerce St 06 San Princo, Calliprois 


J]. M. TROXELL 
Dealer in 
Braun's Carbon Prints 


1 Weet 34th Street, New Vork 
(Century Bieibieng 


(irect 
Repaduetiana 
af 

Ancient 


are’ 


Modern 


Masterpieces | 
mthe geumcipn.. | 


aibrenne ol the 
woth: ale ol 
the mcal cele. 
brated 
Architecture, 
Sculpture, 
and Views af 
—_ Switterlani. 
«Catalogue, with over 800) illustrations sf) 40) 
General Catalogue (French), not Ulystroted, 1.00 
fRuateate:d! Aookied We. fon Pbepeet 
Pictures Framed and Shipped Everywhere 
PRINTS IN COLORS 
after the original paintings 
This ee ll be decluered [pom porches seeetierg tn P11, 
































Entertain Your Friends in a 


Delightful Way 


Have the neopatives you took this emir 
Mite inte Lantern slides. Show sour irhecnils 
Hit interesting placce yun visited —the pens 
Vet Het—the mov atictesalul pictures vot 
capt) with your cater A 


Bausch |omb 


Balopticon 


io mever-enitling aource of tooat deliphttul 
entettaininenm,  If¢ provide 4 tony forms of 
mitre? forall konds of bom patheringe 
atv) parties, and tof great hal Ip to ithe Jecturer 
for malifing bo (lie tnterest tm talks an trowel, 
rooster hetormcol anil ehmilar subpects 
Oar Made c¢ Eilon tegn ts the most perfect 
mrejiction inetcoment ever profncel, . lt 
throws clear, tharp, trilhant pictures on thr 
sctee—is atrangan durable anil operabes in 
the simplest mantier possible ; 

Lt catt ale be wirmeerer te preject op cbt tte 
abpects in tie exact color af the onder? tel 
plnctees, proat—cirids, urawings, ete. 

Model C Balopticon ia now priced at $25.00 
atid the Opaque Attachment at $30.(H), 

When equipped with satable theesat, thi 
ln fie Th. Gch be attactic a io ait omndesce rt 
li whit wcket atul Will give exdellent results, 


Send for deserinfive booble?, 227). 


Cher ram. facted hy aser fot! a omnes 
af Prpertice, OF ne an oor Pre diirte 

icra, Poe, feed gr yess, Drea he 
went alse, mmyfieening ery nite Fe aches per 
Peta 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical G| 


ort): inet cHic¢an 6 Pam PRES C 


“Lene ROCHESTER. NX THAmsrony 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Semi Ane) Grind Tear leaves Siw York Jan, 77. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 
Sheet Glted ‘Tinto te Happt, Polewine, ‘tore, 
Breet, dhe, hint Jam. 6, dik, Sb, 3dy Pel 3, 14, 2 
Mamen 2. Ter niet ate varied anal jucttidive: eserr 
deta) Cpe beet. 

EGYPT AND THE WILE 
Code S iattiricne Sle eters lenye Cairo every few 
ive herring the season for the Firet and Kkecond Cat 
apiets, flie Saedan, eho also legit private cleo 
ety att) dalin bey he for tomllties and perivale puiriies 


EUROPE iste: Tours m the Mediter- 
——————_$__— feriail. Ihaly. Miviersete.: nise 
NAPE AND SUMMER TOURS 


{Controptiec! Amel lefty ror arb oe rhe 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broodway, 264 Futh Ave. 






BRIDGE WHIST ACCESSORIES 
“The Standard of the Bridge World ™ 
CLOUD LINKS PLAYING CANT Tie. 

ler if hagk fine Daimatielied dieen, Prat, 

Banpit. ee Hed, tlie hrows, snd 

Erimn =, peek bh) ele te Ameo 

init 
FILE VRDOTR PLATING Astin 

Pik Ape. G00, ise quality, mbt, 

enor, atid. price pa our famoun. club 

eet tard, only difference deaion wf leech, 

Barnicle 


PARR ET WEAVE. PLATOON: Ante 











pOSTON PAT ADELA CHIC ACH Mat, Meh. Vth “The Intest design ‘of 
SAM FILA MCs LOS ANGELES i EU 4 ULERY i iT) her Pepe OM oor 
MOS IRE AL THERA TT Pritlis Aah Cte and: Fetodr Corda. 





Vo mn iw hp one dorm “tad 
Priige” thomdard plaring mards whth 


Cites Travelers Chagir ate good all aver the Work) | 
Plata, Wir the dagen, $275. (iold. eda 


TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 


Fobruary 2 and oO 


Perec | hinigr a irithy adie rn cn Linaesh 
Pacis and bnepiting lewievehds, De aA. EF Let ey- 
ing. former b Alder dn Ohiel nl the , Crmereget ice 
lied epee lectappes 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in Sarring anid Su, oyertng all contre 
Wide wanes of poiene. 


MOTOR TOURS 


Finest individual entriun 





Plaids, by the dagen, 22. TR Gold) eden, 
Gr the dome, #44 “Tac ridge” Peed 
ire binal tur Beles; Wut there te oo het 
er cok Tre for ins gion 

MPR S BRIDGE PAD, 26: Capld pic 
res fy “LATe" artlate fn pail of AO 
neem Boace for more thas iGO mite 
To fi per. pad” 6 82 oper. dosen. 
Slip ie pfes ; 






“TAD BITE” HH STRING 
| MARA of Britlee aceesecries the world 
Aare THvsitntod A te ig Pre. Tri 
ote Th etait Pleee than eae) eecwren 

wr Willet of sinrpled fy adilltteh. 
“HRAD-HRILAGR (hs 4A BOT 
hy fithheclies Jeanie everywhere of Will 
Te sit iinet, carrie prepa, on re 

mpl wt prie|r 








 Dapt G, RADCLIFFE & CO., 
H. W. DUNNING & Co., | 144 Poorl Straat rw York 
'O9 Congregational Howe, BOSTON, MASS. | 
RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
is Che 


National Geographic Society 


The Membership Fee Incluctes Subscription to the 
Nationa! Geographic Magazine 


DUES: Ayrmal roembseralhn by U.S. S200); semana meenhershig: abroad: $3.00); Canada, $2.50) Wile merobershiei. 
£501. :: (CARE fae PeTmtatcce parade [xn wutuinent 1epogiagilae SOHCHELY ape Wf al a slietemce rnsinit by by 4 shes : 
peek ia Skies ure, , ed. 5 

Plewe detach 


afd O0 in blank helow dnd send to the Secretars 


= oe oo = —_ = = 
_ = = 7 == = . —— = 


io} 
Go the Secrelary, National Geographic Society, 


Stsfeenth and Af Steeda N'outhapest. 


Washington, . C. : 


f nommate—__ — 


Alddress_ 


for menibership in the Society. 


| Sree pose eblrce | 
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Band Your Trees With Tree Tanglefoot 


A. harmlesd wticky 
wuobetiioce, A pplicsd 
directly to tree 
founks. Kemaynus 
effective (min of 
chine, Wart of 
coool) three tioaptihs 
an loner fully ex- 
peeed te weutlier, 





= ie pe pom HELE 
6 to 9 Heal eet of bond. Noappuratus required! | casily 
ty rpal ies | ith wooden paildle. Mo mixing, always remly 
for use. Eepectally recommcode) againgt fissock,. ey py 
7 rew'-tall moth eaterpillars, bae-worms, camkier-worns 
im dimbing cut-worms, although equally « fective 
maine any cimbing pest Don't anit at) yond eee ae 


ttiert=——hatel wour trees carly. 


PRICE.—1-Ib, cana, 30 cta.; 3-lh, cans, 85 cta.; 
1O([b. cana, $2.65: 70.1b. cana, $4.80 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
The O. & W.THUM COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Moanufachairers of Tonglef on Fiy Paper and J ree Tanglefoal 





SPRATT 'S 
Meat Fibrine and Cod Liver Oil 


Were te only Do Cawes ine by Lieulenent 


Rensselaer 222" 


Polytechnic 
Institute 


Lares incr) Engrierriag (6. 1), Meechoantral| Pia 
Qhteeritig (71, E.), Eiectrian! Bmgiincrring | E itil 
Jenene! tenes (I Sh Eeee Sh yppeecoel 4_ ee ee 

iar mre Chaitin, Pj pecel. Biechl, ble 
@inlcs!) and Matenals Teste Laheraerivs 

Por mambegqe dial liste famhiklai shivering 
eo ol gridieirt ah wishin en mee lily 
ie Pere, apple ve 


J08 FF. NUGENT, Registrar. 


Engineering 
and Scrence 














DAAWIAG INKS 

CTL NAL WRITING In 
ENXNGAOCSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOT MOUNTER PASTE 


HIGGINo 


LIGUIG FASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VESETASBLE GLUE, Ete 


Arelha finest and beet inka and Adleiyes 


fancy presse | tm the oF af ras | 
ait! enrlliiig ithe and aidbears acutacie pe tHe | 


Poke wire. Inks ond Adhesives. They wi! 


libs eevee tie Penn: ih ey S6F an peer, _clemn | 


uy, en eel rail ig, amet withed wo effet. 
At Denters Goeteeully 


yc] CHAS. M. WIGGINS & COL, Mirs, 


ae alt Nrunewes © Ube 


S71 NimthStreet GHeoolilen, N.Y. 


PRAWIAG- BOARD PASTE J 





Shochletien of hia sepoctmesfyl] dash te the South 
Pole 


All neers ArctAr anal Anterctsc e2zpedibons hare 
tore Segarra Bice an sheoluie prod 
of ther ausiaining valee fer Vigercais work. 

Sood stamp for Deeg Colture.” which con 
iaine much ¥ohashty iheriiadlit. 


SPRATIS PATENT, Ltd. 
Factories and Chiof Officer ai Newark, N. J, 


Chinois ot San Pranclaon, St. Loute, Chicago, 
Cleveland. aed Montreal, Camnode. 


All the plates used in 


She NATIONAL 


GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 


| are made by 


™ GILL Bsus 


140 Fifth Avenut: nape 
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THE HOME OF THE AATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, OC. Cc. 
ih Aptectiiet Cnn for "The lnerease and Diftwsion af Geogmphic Eoow |ed_er.* 


Howell's Systematic Collections of Fine Minerals and Rocks 


Our Waeshingtean School Collections are new in daily use in 
rnin luaqees os eel an achools and c oles a thimoughout flier 
Cm wibre 

The study ol MINERALOGY will breoune reuhperronty | emt. 
rintin when you have authentic specimens at bexns!, 

bioberre of the US, Geologecal Sorvey and Natonal Miascurn 
liate mel eel IF s albp daa Take ciP these collec a7 careig] erties inns 
lumiritigy laenn Hired bit their Br ec teen un writes that fel thew rig bit, in & 
Penne nl Wii, Coanet Qdott Cbeslall anf Mineralory, 


Collection No, t comtaina 20) Rieck soe 21) Afra 
Collactian Na, 2 contains 4 at a 


Calleetian Ma. 3 contins 4) Ao 
We will send. with each of these se aaa oie mabe 
vet of Dilinete Fieginents, unisbeled: also a descriptive 
Oi-page bea) brink 
I ke unlwbeled Bees afer inmrel i oMmperne wrth 
th= laenrer jadbete-t aPecimee, 2nil well ben veal ay aere hover 
hia compere nerves to bmprese co tlie eeincl api make 
air ny a with the distinctive chamewres of each tock agit 
rarest Paty | 
Thee fesie iia thie coberhons avy been prepared 
bey Wir. 7. &. Ukiller, oeclegiat eath fie United States Geo 
imaric al survey, bee: hy eS onirs i. et mate & thn Cor 
pn rd tear noamner Thc inks ff pen inner will Boer | rs raid Tel] 
the corer al the one, There it te ow ceechae on phe 
beat beok peenting mot the drateectiet: chareycbesseticn 
ad eel aera ane ite Princignal dase 
Merb cislbertaan deleted werith QiTéat care. Onn = 
bahelec asd! planed ter & feet, sirhbetantial rae, w imine 
bare et ‘whisk, ia geen kn tbe iluetranon, and acrcem- 
anlert with an esata et al Duplicate Prepirente, 
aniline beled. Price, 42.00 
ion writing please le sre te mera the 
tiuasi leer inf niall oy feared. 


Howell's Relief Maps and Models are 
the World's Standard. 


Sei) for cutelagge giving full descoption, 


HOWELL'S MICROCOSM, 


G12 17th Street Nh. WW. WASHINGTON, D, Cc. 
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SECOND EDITION READY 


Strange Siberia 
By Mazcus Lorenzo Tarr 


Site, lowe (45. oe 7 techer Silantnnted ; 
figer, 26: Atediag, doth, textile: Price, 
ver, Sie 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT 
BUSSLA rebogatecs fh to leer Jedro Eopeeran 


Bol be 


NORTH CHINA HERALD, Ship); “A faact- 
Diu nwesoust ofa ered deal thet b4 worth kao 
Ing dlewt thie pet Poppe of discumtent.""' 


DER OST ASLATISCHE LLOTD., Stung hil: Tear 

Gem mit dem er dic Srerhoieee nike Queiies 
Sins ori Sribetcriebtem mo (hee huni 
imimimcnkiign, gilt. dem Blkichibedinn ‘eluet Ine: 
envaern Boece! 


LECHO DE CHINE, a rice jg da i el & lees 
fords, parm bes noareaiée le dn lier He A Hx- 
trond ident. tp dee welledre livres, gill enh. 


EEE GEOCHAPHICAL SOCIETY BULL 
my More tot than Si foondin mun books 
wil fetal foart tlines we lati. 


DR. A. STABUL, Hissian phssicion at frkoiak 

Tie arptiest percrif af the tee te tani Th iis 
beiced fo dectror eo wor Praia apalpat 
Pamela nod especialy Siberia.’ 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
150 Fitth Avenue NEW TORK. 


Bound Volumes of The National 
Geographic Magazine for 1911 


ho Tgerine inthe workd prints ao many 
wonderfully unique illustrations of ao 
many stomolating aid inatroctive articles 
as the National Geographic Megmzine. 


The Magarine for (911 makes a volume 
of 1200 pages; with mote than eleven 
hundred unusual Pietra. 


Bound m Yo Morocco, cloth 
sides 6. lk oe o's $400 


Bound in Richens or Cloth, $3.50 


A. lindo pita beer el bowtd woltiopes fue 
the past year, (971, can be obtained 4 
ordering atonce for delivery Feb'y | 


We can only supply the 191] volumes; 
hw prerieuws Year avallakle for diatribu- 


thom. /icddrene 


National Geographic Magazine 
[Pepe C 
1éth and M Streets Northwest 
WASHINGTON, 1, ¢, 








Free Sample Copy 


RECREATION 


is © stperbly illustrated Mapga- 
fine of otitioor life—comping, 
shooting, and fishing—full of 
practical suggestions for that 
next trip of yours. ‘The reenliur 
price 1s a5 tas a a a | Urpey’ bvart We 
thall be glad to send free no 
Speciiien copy if you mention 
the Vational Geographic Muga- 
sine; or buy the last number 

your newsdealer ind ask us for 
our Special Short Time Offer, 


RECREATION 
24 West 39th Street .. NEW YORK 


Buckhead Springs Virginia, 
Chesterfield County. 
Packed ootrin Mew fl lnan Rettles Sealed of the Soriage 


$4 00 per case, 12 half-gallona, through 


——— your dealer, or direct to you, 


= Goring Je ‘wad Fee did a * 
fT, La fe reread: feo 
ef ee pel ee ee, el ded Se ee Ze ng 
fils Jt Fea File ree ey Pia hee aay Abr 
Peale Prim ws amu a Bi a F PoP al 
Vf 22a a ape F A blpe ym Jy ae ey 
ere hy fat deel! 2 pees digger jl fi 
. Perle SS Gla imi oes oo ip 
ea a a fare p fale any 
mp ae eee Pepe ' 


. — eT Peel) er TH Whee con 1 
iiertite rats lino epee Let get Chu eles 0 ag od ne Bete 


Breach—-Cormat— lips Italian 


TH) Cie sere eal pen ees ei ey, ed ii- 
Ptulies. 7a -Gei- born | eles fe eee el Dvn he bhp? cece 
anil grammatke'y, All eo yor 2 ela ee a ae ; 


Phone Method (===!=" gal rau 
Loam ear | rrr. 


| 
cody mie THe a Laheeaae Pre He i eee, eel oe il. Fee point 
fe erate Tee rk ae, ee or geet 2 es ees i ee ze yo 
La meray teen Bice gered Sh Bil Pre pil ert be fae 
Pde Pr. a jor wep ple. Wer on min eel Fee af nm nye 
- THE 1a Wal: vit rman HET, Go) Werresiaila Tue lag, See Torts 





“Mention the Geographic—It identifies: you.” 
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THE SAHARA DESERT 


fo many request= have been recerved for unfolded 
ecole of thin wonderfully realistic pictur of the 
Great Saham that a Huited number have born 
printed im nh @olh septs. on hewys artbal parses! Ue pirel, 
aie 7 x 1S inches, peacdy for-tramimge, of) Cente oon, 
pene tua irl 


PANORAMA OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
JP ia vam pared ida i elu Lie woralery wl pile tee OH 
mMinhviore, Geer ware Jeet tarry. 


This sqilencticl peanvcirece of eee Vert) peaks, 
Prorivunded in bo the most marveloia tmointnin 


e) 3 phutecruph ever tuken, makes a beatiful frond 


ietuire or frieve, O feet long by @ inches high. 1 
Inuted olition om heayy artist proof beard, artefedeleal 
nad meoaily for ftarting, (4) cant Gel, pocewt peuicd., 


Members of the National Geographic Soroty 
ordering more than one copy of" Beenos fram Every 
Lan,” er of the panoramas, cat have the pulling 
tions echt to different addres, ff desired, ‘The 
Sockety will forward with the pubboa on 2 carl 
giving the nar of the person aending tle mitt. 


THE PALME 
A ppeciial ecliticses OF tinin Evemnat Tul seen, #0 cyprinal 
of the Crient, produced on heavy, arlist prod cund- 
hoard, unfolded for framing, piace 1045 24 itvelies, 
price & conta, postpaid 





Nate. Citar SocreTy, 
Wannoran, T. ¢.: 


Pizace Sen firth eT 


Thee Meo of Payer in Use Solos Desert. 
fancraems of the Conslian Pocktes. 


The Papas 


Por whowh | enchiiece herewith, ballin. 
PL 
STenii’r ADHAASE . 


Ciry AMD STave 


JUDD AND DETWEILER, Inc. 
PRINTERS 


We make ‘. ‘z ' = Booklets, 


a specialty of be Uy \% Catalogues 
Legal Printing _ and 


Briefs, Best Grade 
This Magazine is from Our 
Records, and Presets of Commercial 


Out-o-town Work Solicited 
Motions Two Phones Printing 


420-422 ELEVENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Integrity 


= Ty 
Ts NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC : 
MAGAZINE wil] publish only advertisements = : 
of Uhe highest type, and the closest scrutiny d A a V7, 7 ivi i £ : 
| will be given each representation, for it ij realized = | | 


that the Maguzine goes cach month Into 120,000 
well-to-do cultured homes in the most intimate way, Readers may 
therefore depend open the integrity and high standing of our ailvertisers. 
Members af the National Geographic Society are earnestly requested 
to mention the Magazine when they reapond to advertisements, in which 
| case we shall be giad to have referred to us for adjustment any error that 
| | might ocr. 
| Only a limited amount of advertising is desired. 

| Every cliellaar Bec iat therctrom is remvestbed in the publicathon itself. 
The National Geographic Mogezine is the closest link betwoen the 
producer and many thousand discriminating buyers, who want the best 

and have the wherewithal to pay for it. 


120,000 Monthly by Direct 
Subscription 
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This vose style of Home Grand is a splendid erand piane, suited 
for any hot id sold at a teasonable price. ‘The tone, towch, and oe 


magnificent | wearing qualities ot the 





are only explained by the exclusive patented ientures, He high grade 
material. and superb workmanship that etter into. ther construction 
We deliver, when rejuested, direct fram our factory [ree of charge unc 
ruerintee perfect satrstaction Ve 
is 
Liberal allowance for old pianos. Time payments accepted. |- 
FREE— ff you are interested in pianos, let us send you our beautifolly 
flinstrated! catalog, that gives full information ie | 


lO G GOS FIANOGO; =F 


| 157 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. |} 
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